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Tue fashion audience of 
America is witnessing an un- 
usual spectacle. 

A group of young American de- 
signers have appropriated the spot- 
light — and in some instances have 
stolen the show from the stylists 
abroad. 

Because it is our business to 
think along original lines —we 
conceived the idea that these 
designers create their own fabrics 
instead of using imported ones — 
make the show “All America.” 

We presented this thought to our 
client, Marshall Field & Co.—man- 
ufacturers. The suggestion took, 
and they commissioned one of New 
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STRIPES 


York’s debutante dressmakers 

to design a special group of 

Silks Beau Monde. Walter 
Dorwin Teague, the great industrial 
designer, was borrowed to pattern 
some silk prints in the contempo- 
rary manner. 

The results of this experiment 
were so enlightening that Elizabeth 
Hawes was retained to create an 
entire American wardrobe of Fash- 
ion Field Cottons. Here was excit- 
ing fashion news, which we trans- 
lated into advertising. 

As a consequence, Marshall Field 
Fabrics flowed into fashionable Fifth 
Ave. stores and flourished among 
the better dress manufacturers. 
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MORE THAN A 


QUARTER 


MILLION 


The Des Moines Regis- 
ter and Tribune is proud 
to announce an all-time 
peak of 250,000 net paid 
daily circulation. 

This is not an accident. 
Nor is it the result of a 
“shot in the arm”—stimu- 
lated by premiums or con- 
tests. 











CIRCULATION 





More than 250,000 of 
the most select and dis- 
criminating Iowans— 
those who demand the 
best in all things—wel- 
come The Register and 
Tribune on their door- 
steps every day. And they 
know it will be there— 
promptly every day with 
the latest complete news. 
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This Week 


HAT italic line that flies at our 

masthead just beneath our name 
is no mere ornament. We may 
tangle with Tugwell and hoot at 
Huey Long. We may bump the 
bankers and boo the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. But we're still 
a journal for advertisers. 

And there seems to be a good 
deal of advertising going on. This 
week we present the findings of 
Media Records, Inc., whom we 
asked to determine last year’s news- 
paper linage of the 300 largest 
national advertisers. 

The figures may surprise you. 
For instance, if you guess the 
leader to have been General Foods, 
you'll prove yourself a bad handi- 
capper—and not much better if 
you assign the leadership to Gen- 
eral Motors. 

If you'll take a tip, lay your bets 
like this: R. J. Reynolds to win, 
Liggett & Myers to place, and Gen- 
eral Motors to show. 

> = © 


Yet business remains on the 
scales. Writing from Washington, 
Chester M. Wright surveys the 
New Deal scene—a scene whose 
woods are full of economic doc- 
tors. And if thus we mix metaphor, 
we mix it no more thoroughly than 
the doctors have scrambled their 
diagnoses and treatments. “Around 
every corner in every building,” 
reports the corner-scouting Mr. 
Wright, “there are a new policy 
and a new line of attack, and in 
every gathering of economic doc- 
tors there is a new cure.” 

But he adds: “I write here no 
attack upon the Recovery Pro- 
gram; and I, for one poor mite, 
am for it, boots, breeches and sus- 
pender buttons, from Regals to 
Mallory, top to toes. But forests 
are made of trees, and we can like 


our forests without being in love 
with every tree therein.” 

One of the unloved trees—at 
least, it will draw less than perfect 
devotion from manufacturers—is 
yet to be unveiled. But Mr. Wright 
sees its outlines as an organization 
for consumers—counsels or com- 
mittees in all the 1,200 counties; 
and all these counselors and com- 
mitteemen are to be “served,” regu- 
larly, by the Department of Agri- 
culture’s Consumer’s Guide. 

* * * 

But we’re not lost in the forest, 
yet. Anyway, William B. Okie, vice- 
president, J. M. Mathes, Inc., isn’t. 
Unperturbed by the alarmists, Mr. 
Okie analyzes the opportunities for 
and obligations of selling under 
the New Deal. 

Increased costs, he warns, cannot 
be met merely by raising prices. 
Advertising dollars must be taught 
to do more work. He urges that 
advertising and selling be planned 
and executed with more nearly 
perfect co-ordination. He cites two 
instances—Canada Dry and Pres- 
tone—in which advertising has been 
signally successful because, far in 


advance, its specific task was 
clearly defined. 

* * * 
On the selling side, Ray C. 


Hahn, general manager of the Fyr- 
Fyter Company, gets at the roots 
of a sales problem in a study of 
salesmen’s pay. He cites instances 
to support his contention that “if 
every manufacturer who employs 
salesmen would give more time 
and attention to making the sales- 
men happy by increased pay—or 
increased earnings—business would 
soon show a big increase.” 
se © 


C. B. Larrabee carries forward 
his exploration of the missions and 
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motives and methods of trade as- 
sociations, and he finds that “even 
those executives who still are 
pretty well buried under the NRA 
blizzard, in their lucid moments 
are wisely thinking ahead toward 
methods by which they can make 
their associations of greater use- 
fulness.” This week he devotes 
his attention to the trade-associa- 
tion magazine. He tells of the 
dangers that beset its path, and 
traces the course by which the as- 
sociation publication may achieve 
results that justify its cost. 
* * * 


Groucho, back in the pages of 
Printers’ INK again, unsheathes 
his sword against the intelligent 
advertisers who buy silly adver- 
tisements. He admits he is an 
old-timer but he still burns with a 
desire to see advertising denuded 
of its shams. 

. 

C. Bertram Plante, president, 

3ond Electric Corporation, gives 
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reasons why he believes open-price 
filing plans interfere with the pur- 
poses of the NRA scheme. 

Under the title, “One-Inch Bul- 
lets,” we examine into the princi- 
ples by which advertising produces 
good results in small space. 

Pauline Arnold, president of 
Arnold Research Service, Inc., tells 
how to test copy before you write it. 


* * * 


Inland Daily Press Association 
holds annual meeting * * * Mc- 
Graw-Hill announces new divisional 
set-up * * * Minnesota to be adver- 
tised as playgrounds * * * Art 
Directors exhibit to have new classi- 
fications * * * Gorham announces 
increased advertising appropriation 
* * * Continental Can changes copy 
criticized by fruit and vegetable 
trade * * * Larger campaign planned 
by Frigidaire * * * Frederic G. 
Cramer, T. H. Bissell and Frank L. 
Coupe die * * * Chain store Janu- 
ary sales show marked increase. 
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FAMILIES : 
In Rhode Island 
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In Providence 
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First statistical evidence of 1934 
sales performance in the Providence 
market: Rhode Island department store 
sales UP 26.7%—greatest improve- 
ment among New England states, and 
more than 8% above U. S. average 
increase. 


WHERE WAS '33 ?—Impressive- 
ness of 1934 comparisons will depend 
somewhat on previous position. As 
against 1929 sales, Rhode Island held 
up 6.5% better in 1933 than the country 
as a whole. 


AND IN 1929—Retail sales in 
Rhode Island were found, by census, to 
be 13% higher per capita than the U. S. 
average. Weigh these cumulative facts 
in gauging your increased sales efforts 
through this market's primary media: 


Providence Journal ¢ Bulletin 





Dominating New Englands Second Langest Market 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Boston - New York - 


Representatives: R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Chicago San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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much 


willa Reader spend ? 


DVERTISERS in 1933 used 72 

lines of space in The Milwaukee 

Journal per unit of circulation, and 
only 38 lines in the other papers. 


When advertisers, year after year, 
spend twice as much per reader in 
The Journal as in any other Milwau- 
kee newspaper, or combination of 
newspapers, it must be because the 
Journal reader spends twice as much 
in response to advertising. 


Concentrate on the readers who 
double your advertising returns! 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


2. 
FIRST BY MERIT 
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Business on the Scales 


Those Economic Doctors in Washington Try Many Remedies, 
and as to Outcome, “Who Knows?” 


By Chester M. Wright 


Washington Editorial Representative, Printers’ INK 


Op scnage orale is taking a wallop at business and nobody 
knows what will be the outcome. 
Advertising seems to be on the spot and nobody knows where 


it will get off. 


Merchandising is in for upheaval and rearrangement and 
nobody knows how it will look when the storm and the re- 


building have passed. 


There are cyclonic attacks on these ancient institutions in 
many of the attaché coteries in Washington and nobody knows 
quite what is the policy or is to be the policy of the man who 
has the last word in all of these things. 

Around every corner and in every building there is a new 


policy and a new line of attack 
and in every gathering of economic 
doctors there is a new cure. 

The owl that used to sit on a 
limb and gain a reputation by an 
endless repetition of the one word 
“who,” now has to come across 
with a two-word inquiry to even 
make a start toward a reputation. 
The two words are: “Who knows?” 

I write here no attack upon 
the Recovery Program, because we 
either sink or swim with the Re- 
covery Program; and I, for one 
poor mite, am for it, boots, breeches 
and suspender buttons, from Regals 
to Mallory, top to toes. But for- 
ests are made of trees and we can 
like our forests without being in 
love with every tree therein. 

It has become a custom to talk 
about NRA as a generic term 
meaning the whole works in Wash- 
ington. But Washington is full of 
such things and they have to be all 
hooked together to make the Pro- 
gram. We found that in the De- 
partment of Agriculture there was 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, professorial 
adviser, or mentor, to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, who sought, 


he 
— 


as a means to Recovery, to foist 
upon a weary world the Tugwell 
Bill. We know that in the Tug- 
wellian strategy this was just a 
starter. But for a certain alert- 
ness that had not been licked by 
four years of saddening industrial 
sagging this peculiar legislative 
creation might have become law. 

In AAA there is a kindly gen- 
tleman named Frederick C. Howe 
and there have been few men more 
sincere. I think he is an asset 
to government, a real force for 
progress, if there can be some bal- 
ance provided for his idealistic 
dreaming. He is for Government 
branding; and Government brand- 
ing, as many see it, means oblivion 
for some of the finest products we 
have. It means likewise confisca- 
tion of the investments that have 
gone into building up those fine 
products. Of course, we don’t get 
so frightened as we once did about 
confiscation, but we haven’t yet got 
where we really yearn for it—at 
least when it hits us in our own 
house. 


Libby won't like to be U. S. 
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National advertising in newspapers 


‘through J. Walter Thompson Company 


oughout the depression, newspaper copy pre- 
by this agency found a responsive market for 

ide variety of products. It is literally true that 

ime earnings of many clients equaled or exceeded 

bse of the best previous years. 

PWaBWALTER THOMPSON COMPANY + ADVERTISING 
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Grade A if the newest one-horse 
product from Puddleville is also 
given U. S. Grade A. One point 
mostly missed is that U. S. Grade 
A will have to be low enough to 
let in a lot of people, whereas the 
truly fine branded merchandise 
probably will rate a long way 
above that standard. But all will be 
certified by Uncle Sam to be Grade 
A and, say what you like, Cicero, 
that will be that. 

There are plenty of policies 
bruited about in the attaché cote- 
ries in Washington—plenty of 
them that may never get any 
further. But as to that, “who 
knows”? Nobody can be sure. Just 
exactly nothing can be taken for 
granted—and very little of that, 
if I may be allowed to compound 
nonentity. 


Consumers’ Organization 
Planned 


Some weeks ago there came re- 
ports of a vast consumer organiza- 
tion. These reports were at first 
like the first robins; or the first 
scarlet tanagers. Credibility of wit- 
nesses was examined carefully. But 
today—though at this hour of writ- 
ing the formal announcement is 
still in the desk drawer of the 
public relations man who is charged 
with the responsibility of telling 
us about it eventually—we know 
that a big start has been made in 
the direction of putting this con- 
sumer organization into operation 
in the field. 

There is to be a consumers’ com- 
mittee, or consumers’ counsel, in 
every county in the United States 
that has population enough to 
furnish the appointees. There are 
some 1,200 counties. There will be 
a lot of appointees, all of whom 
will be able to strut in the knowl- 
edge that at home there is a 
framed certificate saying that John 
Smith or Lucy Jones is duly ap- 
pointed, probably by the President 
of the United States. 

And that will take the neighbors 
down a peg. It will take down a lot 
of grocerymen, too, and hardware 
men and dry goods men—and a lot 
of newspaper men. 

It doesn’t matter much whether 
at this writing there are twenty- 
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five of these committees actually 
appointed, or whether there are 300. 
The first are in the field and the 
rest will follow as the sheep follow 
where there is grass. 

I point out, not necessarily in 
criticism, but as a matter of re- 
porting, that all of these com- 
mittees will be served regularly 
with the Consumers’ Guide, pub- 
lished by the Department of Agri- 
culture; and with the price lists 
therein given they may be expected 
to read the riot act in front of 
many a retail counter throughout 
this fair land of ours. 

There is more than a suspicion 
that the Federal Trade Commission 
is to be drawn into this picture, 
probably so that its enforcement 
authority may be utilized. There 
is, to be sure, the anachronism that 
the Government has announced a 
desire to lift prices, while this 
whole network of consumer com- 
mittees will almost surely work to 
hold them down. The humiliated 
retreat of the grocer in Pardee- 
ville may be imagined, as he stands 
over a basket of eggs marked 2 
cents per dozen above the price 
quoted in the Consumers’ Guide 
published by the United States 
Government and fresh from Wash- 
ington in that morning’s mail. 


The Power of Franked 
Envelopes 


I know a man who has made 
himself feared all over more than 
one small town—and some of them 
not so small, either—by the simple 
expedient of taking with him a 
collection of envelopes which had 
come to him franked and full of 
what every citizen should know 
from half a dozen Governmental 
departments. These he would dis- 
play with just the right reserve at 
just the right moment. The Gov- 
ernment still lives, particularly in 
the hinterland and in almost precise 
ratio as the distance from Wash- 
ington increases. Try it in Osier, 
Colorado. 

Then there is the price-fixing 
issue, by no means settled. It has 
hundreds of earnest men on tenter 
hooks, which I cannot describe but 
which sound fearsome and which 
(Continued on page 76) 
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In Department Store Advertising 
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What Groucho Says 


The Forgotten Men and Women 


DVANCING civilization casts 
off its outworn clothes. 

Who said that? I did, just now. 

Do you know old man Haskins? 
He’s been in advertising all of this 
century so far, yes he has. Of 
course a man could live that long 
but he’d be pretty feeble. Old 
Haskins says there was a time 
when advertising theory was that 
you should advertise to the intelli- 
gent community leaders on the 
absurd idea that if people of dis- 
crimination and judgment bought 
worthy merchandise, decently ad- 
vertised, the merchants would stock 
such goods, and they would sell to 
the general public. 

Ancient history is 
isn’t it? 

But what a crazy notion! If you 
don’t believe it, look at the ads 
today. 

Listen to the wails of artists and 
writers, “We wish we could make 
beautiful and sensible advertise- 
ments, but that day is past never to 
return. 

“The people who want to know 
what it is really all about are the 
forgotten people, the simple minded 
people of good sense. The mob 
crowd as a whole controls a lot of 
money, they want snappy talk about 
snappy looking things, salted and 
peppered with enormous words 
they can’t understand. That is the 
public the advertiser must talk to.” 

At that it’s only the older writers 


+ 


interesting, 


+ 


and born artists who want to be 
artistic in their work. They'll shut 
up pretty soon or join the ranks of 
forgotten Ad People. 

How about the New Deal? How 
about new laws? How about fair 
play? How about youngsters get- 
ting the new ideas of economics in 
their schools and universities? You 
answer that one yourself. What 
have such things to do with adver- 
tising? Get a modern agent to an- 
swer that. I’m getting to be an 
old-timer in advertising myself. 
I’ve been a V.P. for quite a lot of 
years. Scared of being out of step. 

Oh, you’re asking me privately, 
that’s different. Well, I'll whisper 
if you don’t mind. 

It’s barely possible that the ad- 
vertisers who are kidding the pub- 
lic are likewise kidding themselves, 
that real values will help again to 
make sales and that the proportion 
of unwits isn’t so large as the ads 
would indicate. It is barely possi- 
ble that the New Deal is a real 
deal and that some of this year’s 
ads if published next year might 
land an advertiser in jail. 

But remember, old top, I’m only 
whispering all this. And I don’t 
know any reason why sensible buy- 
ers should be the FORGOTTEN 
PEOPLE in advertising, forever, 
or why silly advertisements should 
be bought by intelligent advertis- 
ers, forever. 

GROUCHO. 
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New Lemon Campaign 


ILL year demand for lemons is 
the objective of a new cam- 
paign being conducted by the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange. 
The plan, as outlined by W. B. 
Geissinger, advertising manager, 
will stress six major uses of 
lemons. Only one of the uses is 
seasonal. 
Every month copy will feature 
lemon for garnish, salad dressing, 
hot or iced tea, pie and hair rinse. 


12 


Cold lemonade copy will be used 
only in the three summer months. 

Color pages will be used in 
women’s magazines in addition to 
single column insertions on lemon 
hair rinse. Illuminated bulletins in 
twenty-eight cities will carry copy 
on hot lemonade in winter and cold 
lemonade in summer. In addition 
outdoor posters in 510 cities will be 
used. Car cards will be used every 
month in 439 cities. 
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Selling Under the New Deal 


Higher Prices Alone Cannot Cover Increased Costs; Advertising 
Dollars Must Do More Work 


By William B. Okie 


Vice-President, J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


io one thing is becoming clear at 
this transitional stage of Amer- 
ican business it is that increased 
costs under the New Deal cannot 
be taken up altogether by higher 
prices. Along with the new fair 
price level for which we are all 
striving we must have also a 
marked improvement in what econ- 
omists call functional efficiency. 

There is nothing really new about 
that necessity. It has been making 
itself evident in all lines of indus- 
try for ten years in the form of a 
demand for a better distributing 
system. The only difference now is 
that circumstance has broken down 
a general problem which was no- 
body’s business into a series of 
specific questions. 

Every business man is asking 
these questions, and all of the func- 
tions of business are under ex- 
amination in the process. For va- 
rious reasons, however, advertising 
is taking the brunt of the attack. 
Every manufacturer is demanding 
that the advertising dollar be made 
to do more work. Not only appro- 
priations, but also objectives, are 
being subjected to a closer scrutiny 
than ever before. 

That study, in my opinion, will 
have more to do with the improve- 
ment of selling under the New 
Deal than any other single factor. 
Through it we shall all learn more 
about the true function of adver- 
tising. Its place in the selling ef- 
fort will be defined, and when that 
is done I think we can depend on 
advertising to contribute its full 
share toward the more efficient 
operation of our distributing ma- 
chinery. 

Undoubtedly there has been waste 
in advertising. I think it can be 
shown, however, that a great many 
of the failures attributed to it in 
the past have been due in reality 
to the lack of essential preliminary 


work. Even in instances where the 
advertising itself has been weak 
this fact might have been revealed 
in time by proper co-ordination 
of the advertising with the com- 
plete selling plan. 

have in mind two instances in 
which advertisine was  tremen- 
dously successful because its spe- 
cific task was defined well in ad- 
vance. To the uninitiated it might 
have appeared that the advertising 
alone did the job. Let the reader 
judge for himself. 

The lines are wholly unrelated, 
and the distribution problems pre- 
sented were entirely different. One 
campaign was that of Eveready 
Prestone in the season just ending. 
The other was that of the Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale Company, Inc. at 
the time of its price reduction, more 
than a year ago. 

Prestone is a radiator anti- 
freeze solution made by National 
Carbon Company, a unit of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
It was the pioneer of the non- 
evaporating solutions, all of which 
cost more than ordinary alcohol, 
per quart or gallon. The price ad- 
vantage lies in the fact that a 
single filling lasts for the entire 
winter. 


A Highly Seasonal 
Product 


Experience had shown, however, 
that in order to get motorists to 
grasp this advantage the product 
had to be sold to them early in the 
season. But experience had also 
shown that Prestone is more highly 
seasonable than fire-crackers or 
roman candles—a great majority 
of motorists do not think of buying 
it before the first cold snap. (Their 
attitude of mind is similar to 
that of the average commuter 
—and if you have ever stood in 
line at the station on the morning 
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The full page 
Oil.O-Matic 
advertisement 
in 4 colors ap- 
peared exclu- 
sively in the 
Chicago Amer- 
ican, Saturday, 
January 20,1934 






















"...we have prospects 
enough to keep our salesmen 
busy for the next six months." 


says C. U. WILLIAMS 
President, Williams Oil-O-Matic Heater Corp. 





Another pertinent statement from Mr. 
Williams’ letter: “We were literally swamped 
—never anticipating such a response.” 
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OTLB LLL 


A sales experience without parallel in oil burner 
merchandising! Direct response from 4,682 home 
owners ... every one a definitely qualified prospect. 
That’s the kind of advertising response which cuts 
selling costs, closes sales quicker, builds profits. 


PROOF of home 


effective circulation 
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ORA Toy 46.3% of all the owned homes in Chicago are north 

af of Madison St.; 53.7% are south. 46.5% of Williams’ 
“leads” came from the north, and 53.5% from the 
south. That’s convincing evidence of the even dis- 

" tribution of Chicago American circulation . . . 

: properly balanced coverage that produces full sales 

‘, potentials regardless of the price of the product. 


If you have something to sell .. . if 
it has a modern appeal .. . if you 
can make its story dramatic and 
interesting, 450,000 active families 
who read the Chicago American 
nightly, will listen—and buy! 


CHICAGO 
AMERICAN 


- +» gives 450,000 families Buying Ideas 


National Representatives: Rodney E. Boone Organization 
f 
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of the first of the month you would 
know what that is.) 

Since it was difficult to sell to 
the motorist in advance, for the 
reasons that have been stated, there 
is always the uncertainty in the 
minds of garage men, service sta- 
tion operators and jobbers, as to 
how much Prestone they should 
stock in preparation for the first 
real cold snap. The manufacturer 
who permitted them to wait could 
make up his mind that he was go- 
ing to get little of the business. 

Executives of National Carbon 
Company drew up a plan to meet 
these difficulties, drawing from the 
experiences of previous years. To 
make sure of complete distribu- 
tion among all jobbers and dealers 
so that all would be prepared to 
meet the demands resulting from 
the first real drop of the mercury, 
they decided on a policy of selling 
to jobbers only on consignment. 

Sales work started in May. A 
survey was made of the entire 
country to determine what share 
of the business of every garage and 
service station the company might 
expect. Then—ahead of the sales- 
men—a corps of “Prestone spe- 
cialists” was sent out. These men 
were experts in the cooling sys- 
tems of every motor car on the 
highways. 


Meetings for Service 
Station Men 


Over a period of a few weeks a 
total of 422 meetings was held in 
as many cities to which garage and 
service station men were invited 
for a dinner and information. The 
total attendance of dealers was 
59,692. At the same time the regu- 
lar sales force held meetings at- 
tended by 4,851 salesmen repre- 
senting jobbers. Jobbers’ salesmen 
were instructed by their principals 
to go out immediately, booking or- 
ders for Prestone. 

These wholesalers reported daily 
to National Carbon representatives, 
informing them of every order 
booked, giving them the name of 
each dealer, and the quantity that 
each purchased. As a result Na- 
tional Carbon Company was al- 
ways in a position to know from 
day to day just how fast and com- 
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pletely dealers in every city and 
town were placing their orders. 
This daily information also en- 
abled National Carbon Company to 
follow up through its own men 
any retailers who were being 
missed by the wholesalers, or their 
salesmen. In a word, a day by day 
chart of the progress of the sales 
campaign was always available. 


Stage Had Been 
Set for Advertising 

On a less intensive scale this 
work continued until early in Oc- 
tober, but in general it may have 
been said that the actual basic sales 
effort was finished before anything 
was done about advertising. At the 
conclusion of this sales work, the 
National Carbon Company knew 
that the stage was set for an ad- 
vertising campaign that would sell 
Prestone. Magazine copy of an 
educational nature was prepared 
and scheduled for appearance about 
a month before expected cold 
weather. This campaign was sup- 
ported by newspaper schedules in 
virtually every important paper in 
the country North of the Mason- 
Dixon line. 

Meantime, a weather survey had 
been made covering all available 
records for the last twenty years. A 
chart was prepared from this 
showing where and when the actual 
demand for the product would start, 
and how it could be expected to 
flow. 

Then the copy was sent out to 
newspapers with what someone called 
“thermometer control.” Each paper 
was instructed to run the first ad- 
vertisement on the day its local 
weather man predicted a tempera- 
ture of freezing or below. 

All of these papers and weather 
reports were checked. One of the 
advantages of the consignment plan 
then became evident. Sometimes 
weather forecasters miss. A short 
cold spell develops into a long one. 
But the manufacturer in this in- 
stance still had control of the prod- 
uct in the hands of distributors. 

This made it possible to shift 
supplies from points where they 
had not been needed to colder 
areas, and from one jobber to an- 
other, with the result that lost sales 
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were avoided, The extent to which 
the entire campaign succeeded may 
be indicated by the statement that 
the company closed its books on the 
first of the current year with 
the largest season in its history. 

Let it be noted also that in the 
several years which have passed 
since National Carbon Company 
pioneered its non-evaporating anti- 
freeze, competition has increased 
by leaps and bounds. Some of the 
largest and best-financed corpora- 
tions in the country are also put- 
ting out anti-freeze products. More- 
over, while competition has been 
on the increase the market has been 
getting smaller. We have fewer 
cars on the road today than we 
had a few years ago. 


Another Story on the 
Same Principle 


How Canada Dry has made its 
advertising dollars do more work is 
an entirely different story, yet the 
basic principles of determining 
function and relating that to other 
parts of a sales problem is just 
the same. 

A little more than a year ago 
the company reduced the price of 
its ginger ale. Here again many 
outside observers may have thought, 
when simultaneous advertising of 
the price reduction appeared in 
virtually all American newspapers 
on a certain day, and when more 
than 300,000 retailers exhibited 
window displays on the same day, 
that it was entirely an advertising 
story. 

The fact is that many weeks of 
preliminary sales work paved the 
way for what the advertising did. 
Other manufacturers with national 
distribution of a popularly priced 
food product have been faced with 
the problem of a price reduction. 
The custom usually has been to 
rebate to wholesalers and jobbers 
for the difference between the old 
price and the new on their floor 
stocks. Obviously, however, it 
would be impossible to do that with 
some 400,000 retail grocers, drug- 
gists, delicatessen stores, hotels, 
etc. located all over the country. 

The Canada Dry company worked 
out a plan which while it did not 
give the dealer a direct rebate on 
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his stock, to all intents and pur- 
poses gave him the same result. 
This plan was known as the re- 
imbursement plan, and, as the name 
implies, it was designed to re- 
imburse the dealer for the differ- 
ence between the value of his stock 
of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, and the 
new lower price to be quoted. Each 
dealer was permitted to purchase 
a quantity of Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale, receiving free goods that in 
value to him represented an amount 
equal to the difference between the 
old and new cost of the goods on 
his shelves. 

What the company wished to 
avoid more than anything else was 
the loss of consumer good-will 
through maintenance of the old 
price by retailers until they had 
closed out their old stocks. To that 
end it was essential that announce- 
ments of the price reduction be 
made simultaneously, and _ ex- 
traordinary pains were taken to 
assure this. 

Planned weeks ahead, registered 


letters to over 3,000 whole- 
sale distributors were mailed 
from several different points 


throughout the country and timed 
to reach all wholesalers the same 
day. The same morning these 
wholesalers received a telegram ad- 
vising them that an important reg- 
istered letter would reach them the 
same day. 


Broadsides Sent to 
Retailers 


These letters to the wholesalers 
were accompanied by a sufficient 
number of pamphlets explaining the 
entire deal for each one of their 
salesmen. At the same time, broad- 
sides were sent to the majority of 
the retailers all over the country. 
These likewise were mailed from 
different points and timed to reach 
all retailers the same day. 

Having timed the announcement 
to all trade factors so that none 
would be given an advantage over 
another, this was followed simul- 
taneously by a sales drive on the 
part of more than 30,000 jobbers’ 
salesmen who were equipped with 
special order books printed by the 
Canada Dry company. They were 
given a period of two weeks in 
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which to visit all of their trade, 
secure and deliver orders, and ad- 
vise their customers to announce 
the price reduction the same day 
that the newspaper advertising was 
scheduled to appear. 

In addition to the several thou- 
sand jobber salesmen a_ special 
crew of 600 newspaper advertising 
men and more than 200 of Canada 
Dry’s own salesmen were pressed 
into service. Two weeks from the 
mailing of announcements to job- 
bers, jobbers’ salesmen and deal- 
ers, advertising appeared in all of 
the important newspapers in every 
town and city, announcing the new 
price to the consumer. With few, 
if any exceptions, retailers all over 
the United. States were prepared 
to quote the new price to their 
customers—in fact were glad to 
tie-in with the price reduction ad- 
vertising by placing new price 
streamers in their windows. 

Many commentators knowing 
nothing of the background work 
hailed this as an advertising tri- 
umph at the time, and it was. The 
company sold more ginger ale in 
a three-week period than it had 
ever sold before in four months. 

If this campaign had been han- 
dled in the ordinary way it is pos- 
sible that twice as much might 
have been spent on the advertising 
alone merely to hold the market. 
Any manufacturer facing the same 
situation would be satisfied if he 
did no more. A major disturbance 
in any price structure invariably 


H. A. Groesbeck, Jr. Joins 
Country Life-American Home 


Harry A. Groesbeck, Jr., for twenty- 
one years a member of the Walker En- 
graving Corporation, New York, and for 
the last six years its president, has 
joined the Country Life-American Home 
Corporation, New York, publisher of 
Country Life and The American Home, 
as art director. In his new capacity 
Mr. Groesbeck is gratifying a desire he 
has had to engage in creative work and 
is joining an organization with which 
he has been familiar for the last year 
through technical advisory relations. 


Watson with Federal 


Brook B. Watson, for twelve years 
with the New York and Philadelphia 
offices of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
has joined the Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York. 
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brings about a loss—even though 
only temporarily—in dealers. 

The problem was to hold their 
good-will as well as that of the 
consumer and the jobber. To do so 
it was necessary to convince all 
concerned that everybody was get- 
ting the same break. The function 
of advertising here was specified, 
its objective was clear and well 
defined, and the whole operation 
was carried on without a hitch. 

Even before the experience of 
the last four years we were all fa- 
miliar with innumerable instances 
in which advertising was asked to 
do things it was never designed to 
do. It cannot take the place of 
actual selling, nor the place of 
sales planning. 

For this reason it seems to me 
a most encouraging development 
that business men with hard prac- 
tical experience in salesmanship 
are giving more of their attention 
to advertising, not only as to its 
technical problems but as to the 
relation of its function to all others 
in the distributing scheme. Its 
dollars will go further as this rela- 
tionship is improved and _ co- 
ordinated. 

There is plenty of additional 
room for advertising in business, 
and there is plenty of room for 
business in advertising. The way 
to make sure that both opportuni- 
ties will be grasped is to get rid 
of the idea that there are two 
different groups and cause them to 
function as one. 


+ 
G. D. Buckley, NRA Adviser 


George D. Buckley, vice-president in 
charge of advertising of the National 
City Bank, New York, has been ap- 
pointed a special assistant to Recovery 
Administrator, Hugh S. Johnson. Mr. 
Buckley, a former publisher of the Chi- 
cago Herald and Examiner, will be in 
charge of administration of the news- 
paper, — and graphic arts divi- 
sions of the NRA. 


Cigar Account to Fertig 


Garcia Grande Cigars, Inc., New 
York, has appointed Lawrence Fertig & 
Company, Inc., New York, as its adver- 
tising agency. os 


Sattley Joins McCann-Erickson 


H. C. Sattley has joined the Chicago 
staff of McCann-Erickson, Inc., as a 
copy writer. 
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THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


establishes an 


EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


to test new crops and methods 


OR the purpose of develop- 
ing the vast natural re- 
sources of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, the Chicago Tribune has 
established in Kendall County, 
Illinois, an experimental farm. 
Through this large field labora- 
tory the Tribune hopes to de- 
velop many practical com- 
mercial uses for new products. 
A complete explanation of 
the project is set forth in a two 


page spread illustrated with 
photographs which appeared 
on Sunday, February 25, in the 
Graphic, the Sunday Tribune 
camera-news review. If you are 
interested in the development 
of new agricultural products 
and methods, write for a copy 
of this timely article. 
Chicugs Tribune 


WERLE'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 








Consumers in Limelight at 
Copeland Hearing 


Bill Will Probably Be Revised Again—Committee Extends 
Hearing to Consider All Sides 


By Telegram, 
Washington, D. C., 
February 27, 1934. 


HE ultimate consumer, repre- 

sented by militant women, al- 
most ran away with the show at 
the Senate Commerce Committee 
hearing on the Copeland Bill here 
today. 

The feature was addresses by 
women speakers who were in 
charge of Miss Alice Edwards, of 
the American Home Economics 
Association, Washington. And then 
Miss Edwards, explaining that she 
and her associates represented 
more than a million voters, intro- 
duced women who spoke for or- 
ganizations such as the League of 
Women Voters, The American 
Nurses Association, The Parent 
and Teachers’ Association, and The 
American Association of Univers- 
ity Women. 

The women spoke at length in 
favor of the intent of the Cope- 
land Bill, only they wanted it made 
stronger if possible and suggested 
ways in which the strengthening 
could be accomplished. 

The burden of their argument 
seemed to be in favor of Govern- 
ment grading and the elimination 
of the bill’s provision for only one 
minimum standard in each classi- 
fication. 

Miss Edwards read an expres- 
sion from Mrs. Roosevelt favoring 
grading along the lines proposed 
by the Consumers’ League, and 
then got into an argument with 
Senator Copeland on the subject. 
The Senator insisted that only one 
grade was required and that the 
interests of the consumer were 
amply protected in that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture could fix the 
grade. 

Then Miss Edwards objected to 
the bill’s provision for hearings in 








advance of publicity when seizures 
are made. Immediate publicity 
should be given, she insisted. Sena- 
tor Copeland declared this was 
unfair to the honest manufacturer 
who would thus be victimized in 
advance for technical and perhaps 
unimportant violations, 

The women representatives were 
to be followed by Arthur Kallett 
of Consumer’s Research, John W. 
Darr, of the Joint Committee for 
Sound and Democratic Consumer 
Legislation, and others. 

It was plainly apparent that the 
original Tugwell Bill was much 
more to the consumers’ liking than 
the Copeland measure, and adver- 
tisers present expressed great re- 
lief at the progress made toward 
equitable legislation as exemplified 
by the Copeland Bill even in its 
present state. 

After the morning session, pre- 
sided over by Senator Hubert D. 
Stephens, of Mississippi, it seemed 
probable that the Copeland Bill 
would once more be revised and 
will likely include some of the pro- 
visions of the McCarran-Jenckes 
Bill, as suggested in last week’s 
Printers’ INK. 


Dunn Stresses 
Administrative Board 


Charles Wesley Dunn, author of 
the bill, held the center of the stage 
for more than an hour, and ex- 
pounded the benefits of his provi- 
sion for an administrative board 
of review, to which an advertiser 
may appeal for a review of an ad- 
ministrator’s decision that he has 
violated the act. 

“Tt is not sufficient,” he declared, 
“to say that Senate 2800 provides 
injunctive protection against the 
misadministration of the act, be- 
cause that protection (in Section 
23) is limited to and against in- 
valid formal regulations, which do 
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not deal with the administrative 
construction of advertisements here 
principally referred to. 

“T have heard of three objections 
to this board which deserve consid- 
eration. The first objection is that 
the board may not be right in per- 
sonnel. Our reply is that a right 
personnel is most reasonably as- 
sured by the fact of selection by 
the President. It may well be pro- 
vided that not more than three 
members of the board shall be of 
the same political party. And it 
may be better to expressly pre- 
scribe the terms of office in the act. 

“The second objection is that the 
board plan operates to delay the 
enforcement of the act. Our reply 
is that the ensuing delay is reason- 
ably necessary to assure a due and 
just administration of the act. The 
third objection is that this board 
plan contains no provision for a 
court Teview of a judgment of re- 
versal by the board. Our reply is 
that we have no objection whatever 
to such a provision, if the commit- 
tee desires it. It is undoubtedly in 
the public interest.” 

Mr. Dunn’s presentation of the 
review section plainly met with a 
favorable response from the com- 
mittee. 

C. C. Parlin, representing the 
National Publishers Association, 
reiterated the statement published 
in Printers’ INK of February 15, 
with a few words on each para- 
graph of that resolution. 

He first mentioned ten important 
changes for the benefit of adver- 
tisers for which publishers had 
worked and which had been made 
in the present draft of the bill. 

For suggested amendments upon 
which manufacturers with their 
technical knowledge were more 
competent than publishers to ex- 
press an opinion, he urged “full 


_ 


A. N. A. Holds Meeting 
on Copeland Bill 


A special meeting of the membership 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, Inc., was held in New York on 
Friday, February 23, to determine the 
attitude of the association toward the 
Tugwell-Copeland bill, S. 2800, and its 
possible effects on all advertising. 
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and fair consideration” and re- 
served the right to file a brief 
against any amendments mate- 
rially changing provisions of spe- 
cial interest to publishers. 

As the hearing progressed many 
amendments upon which manufac- 
turers were expert, were suggested, 
some being taken from the Mc- 
Carran-Jenckes Bill. 

Speaking for John Wright of the 
Zonite Corporation, a representa- 
tive took up the much discussed 
paragraph which presumes to judge 
all germicides, bacteriacides, disin- 
fectants and antiseptics on the test 
of “a one to eighty dilution of 
phenol, used for ten minutes at 
thirty-seven degrees centigrade.” 

He pointed out that this single 
test was too static, not always prac- 
ticable, capable of improvement. 
He also said that further distinc- 
tions in the bill should be made 
between germicides and antiseptics. 

Dr. James H. Beal, one of the 
stars of the first hearing, again 
went over the bill section by sec- 
tion, suggesting changes. 

As a result it is probable that 
the list of diseases for which no 
cure may be advertised will be re- 
vised and other changes made by 
the American Medical Association. 

Congressman Arthur P. Lam- 
neck, of Ohio, speaking for Ohio 
manufacturers, opposed all the 
pending food and drugs bills on 
the basis that they conferred auto- 
cratic power. The present bill, he 
said, was quite good enough, and 
should be modernized. 

The hearing, scheduled for one 
day, will be extended at least one 
extra day. 

“This is too important a piece of 
legislation to hurry up,” Senator 
Stephens said to Printers’ Ink, 
“and we must take all the time 
necessary to hear all sides.” 


+ 


Golden Age Breweries 
Account to Tomowske 


The Golden Age Breweries, Inc., Spo- 
kane, Wash., has appointed the Tom- 
owske Advertising Agency, of that city, 
to direct its advertising. Newspaper, 
radio and outdoor advertising will be 
among the mediums used on this ac- 
count, 
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Advertising Is First in New 
Product Formula 


Demand Shown as Precedent for Distribution 


By S. Judson Dunaway 


Vice-President and Sales Manager, The Expello Corporation 


O be salable on an economi- 

cally sound basis, a product or 
service must supply a need that ts 
not already being supplied, or it 
must supply it better than it ts 
now being supplied. 

That is the best statement I 
have ever read as to whether or 
not a new product possesses the 
virtues for success. I copied it from 
“Assuring Business Profit,” a 
book by James H. Rand published 
some six or eight years ago. I noted 
it on a sheet of paper which I 
have had in my desk ever since. 
When I hear or think of a new 
product, I put it to this simple 
test. Now, on with my story. 

After eighteen months of ex- 
perimental and research work, we 


finally brought to light about eight 
months ago a new product. It 
more than met the test of Mr. 
Rand. It supplied a cleaning need 
better than it was being supplied. 
It is simply a sponge-rubber holder 
containing a cleaning powder and 
when wet, the powder is converted 
into a paste and comes out 
through a porous side on the sur- 
face rubbed. It sells to the con- 
sumer for 15 cents. We named it 
Elf Cleaner. 

It is a new idea in cleaning, 
unique in structure and_ very 
largely non-competitive. Its pri- 
mary channel of distribution is the 
grocery trade. 

For some twenty years my ac- 
tivities had to do with the market- 
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Small-space advertisements like these are being used at the same time 


distribution is being secured 
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ing of specialties through the 
grocery trade. When our present 
business was organized in 1928, 
we found that our main outlet was 
through the drug trade, and since 
then I have been juggling around 
with one-twelfth dozens assorted. 

Then our new product came 
along. I proceeded to pick up my 
old contacts with the grocery 
trade. And what an awakening! 
How the chains had grown! And 
those voluntary chains! 

Here was a large wholesaler of 
days gone by—now only two or 
three men were in his office. He 
told me that he did not want spe- 
cialty orders because most of them 
were no good, and if I went out 
and brought in the orders and any 
of them were acceptable, he would 
take an initial shipment on con- 
signment. 

From the retailer was got the 
same answer—consumer demand, 
advertising. 

He will buy when he has had a 
call or sees evidence of a real 
advertising job. Advertising must 
now pull the whole load. 

So, by the process of trial and 
error, we have evolved our for- 
mula. That formula consists of 
first, opening markets progres- 
sively, starting with our logical 
home market of New England. 
Second, starting our advertising in 
local newspapers at the same time 
we start to secure distribution. 
Third, using small-space copy fre- 


+ 


Heads Anheuser-Busch 


Adolphus Busch III, elder son of the 
late August A. Busch, was elected to 
succeed his father as president of An- 
heuser-Busch Inc., St. Louis. 

His brother, August A. Busch, Jr., 
who has been second vice-president and 
general manager was made first vice- 
president, retaining the managership. 

Eberhard Anheuser was advanced 
from third to second vice-president, and 
W. Fred Anheuser from fourth to third, 
while R. A. Huber who has been fifth 
vice-president was made fourth vice- 
=. His former office was not 

ed. 


Has Valve Account 


Behel & Waldie, Chicago, are now 
handling the advertising account of the 
Jas. P. M 
air valves, 
gauges. 


arsh Corporation, of that city, 
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quently over a considerable period 
of time in support of an educa- 
tional program which goes with a 
radically new product. Fourth, sup- 
plementing the advertising effort 
with demonstrations in key stores 
and food shows. Fifth, endeavor- 
ing to co-operate with the organ- 
ized chains, voluntary chains, co- 
operatives, etc., in order to secure 
as complete distribution as pos- 
sible. Sixth, during the introduc- 
tory period, sending out our own 
men with stocks in their cars to 
sell to, deliver to, collect from, and 
display the product, all at one 
time. 

Of course, there are still some 
differences in the trade set-ups of 
the many primary markets through- 
out the country. In some of the 
more distant markets we have been 
able to locate quite outstanding 
manufacturers’ representatives or 
brokers who are organized to do a 
straight selling job all the way 
through. Their distribution is be- 
ing satisfactorily secured in ad- 
vance of advertising. 

During the last several trying 
years, what products have best 
weathered the storm and are in 
sound condition today? 

Those which have had the con- 
sumer franchise, built up through 
years of advertising. To me, adver- 
tising has proved its case and 
stands today as the greatest single 
force in all the annals of mer- 
chandising. 


+ 


New Post for Weisenburger 


Walter B. Weisenburger, for six 
years president of the St. Louis Cham- 

r of Commerce has resigned, effective 
April 15, to become vice-president of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers with headquarters in New York. 
He first became identified with the 
Chamber in 1917, He was a president 
of the Advertising Club of St. Louis, 
and directed St. uis’ first municipal 
advertising campaign. In 1929 he was 
made director of public relations of the 
National Bank of Commerce, and later 
a vice-president. 

eee 


Appoints Adrian Bauer Agency 


Martino, Inc., United States repre- 
sentative and distributor for a number 
of Italian wines and liqueurs, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Adrian Bauer Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia. 











A Word for Salesman Who 
Isn’t Paid Enough 


Where Too Much Economy Is Expensive Waste 
By Ray C. Hahn 


General Sales Manager, The Fyr-Fyter Company 


FEW weeks ago a prominent 

manufacturing concern held a 
group meeting for salesmen. The 
company paid all the expenses of 
the salesmen who attended this 
meeting and provided some good 
speakers for the occasion. The 
main object of the meeting was 
to put “pep” into the sales organ- 
ization. The company spends thou- 
sands of dollars for advertising 
and sales promotion work and is 
recognized as a leader in its par- 
ticular line. 

A few days after the meeting I 
had a call from a young man who 
had been connected with that com- 
pany for nearly three years. The 
main purpose of his call was to 
seek another position. 

I asked why he was desirous of 
making a change and here is his 
answer: “I have worked hard for 
this company. I have furnished my 
own car, paid for the gasoline, oil 
and repairs as well as my meals 
and other expenses. I have kept an 
accurate record of my expenses 
and the amount of commissions 
paid by the company and the fig- 
ures show that my weekly earnings 
have amounted to $12.50 above my 
actual expenses. I am married and 
have two small children, have spent 
all the money in my savings ac- 
count, owe a large rent bill and 
cannot afford to continue the work 
any longer. I feel sure that there 
will be a big demand for these 
products later, but I cannot afford 
to hold on as I am broke and deeply 
in debt and must secure some kind 
of work which will at least pay 
my living expenses.” 

This young man is considered a 
fair salesman. From his conversa- 
tion I should judge that the major- 
{ty of salesmen employed by that 
company are in the same fix. 
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During the last two years our 
company has had hundreds of ap- 
plications from first-class salesmen 
who were formerly associated with 
some of the largest and best con- 
cerns in the country. Most of these 
men formerly worked on a straight 
salary and bonus basis, but the 
concerns with which they were 
associated eliminated the salary 
and expense allowance and placed 
them on a straight commission 
basis. Due to the depression and 
falling off in the demand for va- 
rious products, these men could not 
earn sufficient money to hold on to 
their jobs. Consequently they had 
to give up the work, as in many 
cases their earnings from commis- 
sions were less than their everyday 
traveling expenses. 


A Trained Salesman 
Is an Investment 


One case called to my attention 
was that of a salesman who was 
formerly connected with a large 
concern which manufactures a 
household product, the unit price 
ranging at $200 upward. This com- 
pany compensates salesmen by a 
$50 monthly drawing account and 
bonus on sales above a certain 
quota. This salesman gave up his 
position and accepted a position 
with another concern on a straight 
salary of $50 a week without any 
bonus. The company with which 
he was formerly associated had 
spent considerable time and money 
training him during the five years 
he was employed, so here is a case 
where the company loses not only a 
reliable trained salesman, but also 
loses all the money which it spent 
in training him. 

I could mention hundreds of 
cases where good salesmen have 
been compelled to give up positions 
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that they had held for five to ten 
years, simply because they could 
not earn sufficient money to pay 
their living expenses. I honestly 
believe that many manufacturers 
have made a big mistake by cutting 
overhead at the expense of their 
sales organization. 

Every prominent manufacturing 
concern has spent thousands of 
dollars at least, building up a 
sales organization. This investment 
should be considered the same as 
an investment in buildings, ma- 
chinery, raw materials, etc. I fully 
agree that the manufacturer must 
protect his investment. He cannot 
close up his office and factory if 
he expects to stay in business, but 
why should his investment in the 
sales organization be neglected? 
Why should he allow the most im- 
portant department in the business 
to become disorganized and event- 
ually turn into a liability? With- 
out a first-class sales organization 
of happy and contented salesmen he 
cannot expect to maintain a profit- 
able business. Without good sales- 
men the factory production de- 
clines, overhead increases and the 
business drifts. 

Those concerns that jumped from 
the red to the black during the last 
six to nine months owe their suc- 
cess to the increased business se- 
cured by happy, well-paid salesmen 
who have not been handicapped by 
worries over personal living ex- 
penses. 


Ways of Aiding 
Salesmen 

While the company which I rep- 
resent has always compensated its 
salesmen on a straight commission 
basis, we have made special effort 
to help them maintain fair earnings 
by increasing their commissions and 
also lowering the selling prices on 
many highly competitive types in 
order to increase sales. We have 
also increased our sales promotion 
activities in order to provide more 
leads and also help them to close 
orders. While our particular line 
has been hit very hard due to the 
fact that very few new buildings 
have been erected during the last 
three years, we have been able to 
hold our key salesmen and distrib- 


utors by sacrificing profits and 
spending more money for sales 
promotion and advertising helps. 

Salesmen who have been accus- 
tomed to working on a straight 
commission basis for years have 
been able to adjust themselves to 
smaller earnings than those sales- 
men who have been drawing salary 
checks. To take a salesman off a 
straight salary and place him on a 
commission basis when business is 
below normal, takes his self-con- 
fidence away and causes him to be- 
come discouraged. Very few manu- 
facturers who have changed their 
policy of compensating salesmen by 
cutting out salaries and expense 
allowances have been able to main- 
tain a first-class sales organization. 
Manufacturers who have always 
compensated salesmen with straight 
commissions are keyed to handle 
commission men and have been 
able to maintain the key men in 
their sales force. 


Commission Man Depends 
on Own Efforts 


The commission salesman has 
been trained to watch his expenses 
and to put in longer hours each 
day than the salaried salesman, 
simply because each hour he de- 
votes to selling means additional 
profits to him. As a rule, the com- 
mission salesman learns to depend 
more on his own effort to make 
sales. 

Recruiting salesmen under the 
commission plan requires more ef- 
fort and expense and more inten- 
sive training. Manufacturers who 
pay straight salaries always have 
more applications on hand for sales- 
men than they can use. Straight 
salaries attract the rank and file 
of so-called “salesmen.” Men who 
have had very little experience in 
selling or poor salesmen who have 
not been able to earn good money 
on straight commissions are more 
than willing to take a chance on a 
new job if the manufacturer pays 
a salary. As a rule, men who have 
confidence in their selling ability 
are not afraid to tackle a straight 
commission job provided they are 
assured that the product is right 
and the company will pay jm a 
liberal commission. 
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There is a much larger turnover 
of salesmen working on the straight 
commission plan simply because 
the poor salesman automatically 
gives up the work. If working on 
a salary, this same salesman will 
hang on as long as his pay check 
is mailed each week. 

If every manufacturer who em- 
ploys salesmen would give more 
time and attention to making the 
salesman happy by increased pay 
—or increased earnings, if work- 
ing On a commission—business 
would soon show a big increase. 
Business for the individual manu- 
facturer would show an increase 
and other lines of business would 
be benefited by increased buying 
power of thousands of salesmen. 

To pay a salesman a small salary 
which is not sufficient to cover his 
living expenses is a poor policy, as 
such salesmen, as a rule, do not 
put forth the proper kind of effort 
and they merely lie down on the 
job. Unless the manufacturer is 
in a position to pay a fair salary, 
it would be the best policy to em- 


+ 
Larger Gorham Campaign 


The Gorham Company, Providence, 
silversmiths, has made an increase of 
approximately one-third in its advertis- 
ing space for 1934 over that of 1933. 
The company will continue its policy of 
advertising every month in the year in 
national consumer magazines, for the 
reason that there are marriages and 
social events every month in the year 
which make sterling silver a year round 
seller. 

eee 


Again Has LeLong Account 


Lucien LeLong, Inc., perfume and 
cosmetics, has again appointed Earle 
Ludgin, Inc., Chicago, to handle its ad- 
vertising account. This agency handled 
this account for five years prior to Jan- 
uary 1 

eee 


Elected by Stecher-Traung 


Charles F. Traung has been elected 
president of the Stecher-Traung Litho- 
graph Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., 
succeeding Otto R. Rohr, who becomes 
chairman of the board. 

. > . 


Cupples Names Swenson 


The Hilmer *V. Swenson Company, 
Chicago, has been appointed advertising 
and merchandising counsel for the Cup- 
ples Company, St. Louis, rubber prod- 
ucts. 
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ploy the salesmen on a straight 
commission basis. Under this plan 
the lazy salesman would soon drop 
out of the picture. On the other 
hand, the good salesman would be 
able to earn more money than the 
average salesman working on a 
salary. One very prominent sales 
manager recently made the follow- 
ing remark: “To pay a salesman 
$25 a week salary merely puts him 
to sleep—pay him $50 a week and 
you'll get some real action.” 

I cannot help but mention the 
fact that there are hundreds of 
good reliable manufacturing con- 
cerns which have protected their 
salesmen’s earnings and many have 
increased salaries and commissions 
over those paid during boom 
years. For a long pull it is a good 
investment to maintain a good first- 
class sales organization even if it 
is necessary to dig up the increased 
payroll out of the surplus, or if 
compensating the salesman on a 
commission basis, sacrifice some of 
the gross profit by increasing the 
salesman’s commission. 


— 


Returns to Pittsburgh Agency 


Ernest T. Giles, for the last three 
years vice- president in charge of sales 
for The National Fireproofing Cor 
tion, has returned to Ketchum, od 
Leod and Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh, as 
vice-president and account executive. 
He will continue to serve The National 
Fireproofing Company as a client of the 


agency. as! 


LaGuardia Appoints Resor 


Mayor LaGuardia has appointed Stan- 
ley Resor to membership on the advisory 
board of the New York Hospitals De- 
partment. Mr. Resor, who is president 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
also is vice-president of the Manhattan 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital 
and has long been identified with the 
United Hospital Fund. 

eee 


With “Nation’s Business” 


Arthur Windett, formerly with the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, has joined 
the esters staff of Nation’s Business 
in Chicago. For the last eight years he 
has been national advertising manager 
of the Columbus, Ohio, Citizen. 

. . 


Leighton Joins “Liberty” 

J. A. Leighton has joined the Eastern 
sales staff of Liberty, New York. For 
the last five years he has been with 
The American Weekly. 
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The 
Country’s Most 


Persistent 
Publicist 


Proves Principle 
of Promotion.... 


No other part of the country has made a finer 
record in selling food and household appliances 
than California. 


In California’s two great, all-encompassing mar- 
ket areas, no other sales-forces have been more 
successful than the Los Angeles Examiner and 
the San Francisco Examiner. 


The reasons are three . . . loyal home readers, 
sound merchandising, and Prudence Penny. 


Prudence Penny has nation-wide acquaintance 
. . she has introduced scores of new products 

to Californians . . . she has actually sold many 

millions of dollars’ worth of merchandise. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 





~ ~~ -«  »« Basic Paper of the 
SOUTHERN California Market 


One hundred fifty-nine cities and towns whose 
distributing and jobbing capital is Los Angeles 
and whose Basic merchandising influence upon 
its $90,000 families is the*® LOS ANGELES 
EXAMINER. 





NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
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But, perhaps her greatest service to manufac- 
turers is to furnish them with tangible, living 
proof of the power of constant, consistent adver- 
tising. 


For she, herself, is a product of persistent pub- 
licity . . . a result of thousands of columns by 
her and about her in the Los Angeles Examiner 
and the San Francisco Examiner; of hundreds 
of hours in front of microphones; of scores of 
conventions and “home economic schools,” spon- 
sored by these two papers. 


As a result Prudence Penny is an inseparable 
part of life in thousands upon thousands of 
California families. She is accepted, believed, 
welcomed. 


If you make a food or household product, and 
it has never felt the power of the merchandising 
pressure of the Examiners exerted in its behalf, 
it is high time that you asked the nearest Boone 
Man for facts. 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


Basic Paper of the ~ <« « « 
NORTHERN California Market 


One hundred fifty-two cities and towns whose 
distributing and jobbing capital is San Francisco 
and whose Basic merchandising influence upon 
its 725,000 families is the SAN FRANCISCO 
EXAMINER. 
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Tugwell’s Mischievous Ideas 
About Advertising 








Who is to pay for advertising and why? Mr. Groom here answers 
the question in a discussion of certain statements in “Our Economic 
Society and Its Problems,” the new book by Rexford G. Tugwell 
and Howard Copeland Hill. This is a common-sense treatment of 
the other side of “profit seeking’"—a side which has been swept into 
undeserved disrepute by the emotional propaganda of the brain trust. 








By William S. Groom 


General Manager, Thompson-Koch Company 


[JNDER our present economic 

system, it is the manufacturer 
who usually pays for advertising. 
He does so in anticipation that his 
advertising will aid him in selling 
his product at a profit. 

If the manufacturer is successful 
in his advertising investments, he 
will be able continuously to pay 
his employees and keep them at 
work; perhaps even give employ- 
ment to increased numbers. 

But if the manufacturer’s adver- 
tising is unsuccessful, or even less 
successful in the future than it has 
been in the past, gradually the 
number of his employees will 
shrink, their wages will decline, or 
he may be forced out of business 
entirely and thus cease to have any 
employees at all. 

Thus “profit,” or “the anticipa- 
tion of a profit” is not only the 
motive power of advertising. It is 
the inspiration which creates and 
maintains employment, as well. 

If there is no employer, there 
can be no employees. And if the 
employer cannot make a living, or 
earn a profit as we say in his case, 
there will be no employer. 

Either “profit seeking” must con- 
tinue to inspire employers or the 
Government must become the one 
big employer of all employees in 
this country. There is no other 
alternative. 

“Profit seeking,” if it was honest 
and reasonable, was long an honor- 
able and commendable enterprise 


in these United States. The honest 


profit of the employer was once no 
more reprehensible than the honest 
wage of his employee, and we 
Americans were wont to believe 
that the Constitution guaranteed to 
every citizen the right to make a 
living in any honest fashion of his 
own choosing. 

Indeed, we even recognized the 
greater hazard of the employer, the 
greater courage and ability which 
he must command to succeed on 
his own, and we honored and re- 
spected above the employee, the 
man who succeeded honestly as an 
employer. 


Employers Now 
Under Suspicion 


Since the advent of the “New 
Deal” and the “Brain Trust,” the 
phrase “profit seeking” has taken 
on a sinister meaning which it had 
never before implied. Fostered by 
our intense popular sympathy for 
the unemployed and fanned by a 
wave of propaganda emanating 
from the “Brain Trust” and its 
school of thought, only the wage 
earner is now regarded as a com- 
pletely legitimate maker of his own 
living. All employers with their 
immediate supporting executives 
are now looked upon with some 
degree of suspicion as “profit seek- 
ers” engaged in a nefarious and 
anti-social enterprise. 

The words “slacker” and “sol- 
dier” were not so long ago in wide- 
spread and common use to desig- 
nate the employee who did not give 
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a fair return of effort and interest 
to his employer’s business in return 
for the wage he received. One no 
longer hears these words, nor any 
mention of the economic waste 
arising from the condition they de- 
scribed. Instead we read now in 
Tugwell and Hill’s new book of 
“the enormous waste involved in 
the effort of advertising to turn 
trade from one firm to another 
when their products are identical 
in value.” 


Indentical Value and 
Equal Rights 

If two firms purvey products 
which “are identical in value,” has 
not one just as much right to sur- 
vive and support its employer and 
its employees as the other? 

And if we grant that the con- 
sumer’s right to a square deal 
should decide the competitive issue, 
rather than the rights of the two 
employers and their employees, has 
the consumer suffered any injustice 
when both firms survive, if they 
both supply products which “are 
identical in value”? 

It is difficult to differentiate and 
treat separately the rights and in- 
terests of consumers, employers 
and employees. They are all in- 
extricably entangled and dependent 
one upon the others. For consum- 
ers are also employers and em- 
ployees, and employers and em- 
ployees are also consumers. 

It is indeed a serious question 
whether the ultimate of economic 
efficiency would prove a boon or a 
boomerang. Obviously, such effi- 
ciency might provide the lowest 
possible prices for the consumer, 
but would it not reduce employ- 
ment to a minimum, throw the less 
efficient workers out of employ- 
ment entirely, and thus reduce buy- 
ing power to the level or below the 
level of efficiency prices? 

An ultimate economic efficiency 
presupposes the survival of the effi- 
cient, thus bringing about an in- 
crease in the army of inefficient 
unemployed. 

Considering the present dire 
need of more jobs for the unem- 
ployed, it might even be argued 
that “efficiency” in American in- 


dustry and commerce has already 
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been carried too far, and that what 
we need is a lower average of in- 
dividual efficiency so as to further 
spread the available work among 
a larger number of workers. 

In the new Tugwell and Hill 
book it is stated that “Even if we 
assume that all the products ad- 
vertised are worth while, a tre- 
mendous social waste is involved.” 
The book then quotes Stuart Chase 
as estimating “that 600,000 persons 
are engaged in advertising and that 
540,000 of these might well be re- 
leased for more useful work.” 
There is no suggestion, however, 
as to where these 540,000 might 
find other jobs at which they could 
earn their living under present 
conditions. 

The great need of the hour is 
to “create” jobs, not to destroy 
them. Perhaps, after all, the 
prime purpose of business and in- 
dustry is to provide the greatest 
possible number of men with op- 
portunities to earn a living, and 
“economic efficiency” in producing 
the utmost in value at the minimum 
of cost may be a secondary and 
subservient consideration which 
must not be permitted seriously to 
hinder the principal objective. 

“Advertising today is too often 
only an aspect of competitive profit 
seeking,” says the Tugwell and 
Hill book, as though there could 
be nothing more damnable which 
the human mind might conceive. 
“Advertising serves a worth-while 
purpose,” it continues, “insofar 
as it educates people as to relative 
values.” 

A Naive 
Concession 

The authors of the book, being 
educators, are indeed naive in their 
concession that any educational 
purpose in advertising is worth 
while. Usually both the professor 
and the layman will agree that 
education is worth while, but the 
layman, at least, may not agree 
that it is the only thing worth 
while. 

If advertising, in these days, is 
keeping 600,000 at work when 
“540,000 of them might be released 
for more useful work,” perhaps we 
may leave it to Gen. Johnson to 
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decide whether there is any worth- 
while result from advertising other 
than the “educational value” which 
Tugwell and Hill concede to a 
small fraction of the total adver- 
tising linage used. 

In its pioneer days, even educa- 
tion was an occupation which was 
entered into with the hope of profit. 
At one time, much of the then 
existing educational facilities was 
privately owned and operated. But 
later experience has taught us that 
education can rarely be made a 
profitable enterprise. It just won't 
pay its own way as it goes, so to- 
day practically all education has 
to be supported by gifts and en- 
dowments or by taxation. 

Does it not logically follow that 
advertising which adopts “educa- 
tion” as its exclusive object will 
have to be supported by endow- 
ments or taxation, else there will 
be no advertising? 

And this one perfect human en- 
terprise, “education”—is it so per- 
fect after all? Does its practice 
not, too often, result in convincing 
people of things which are not 
true? There is an _ increasing 
amount of justifiable criticism of 
our modern educational system, 
particularly directed at our so- 
called “higher education.” 


The Vulnerability 
of Economics 


Economics, Prof. Tugwell’s own 
specialized field in education, is 
particularly vulnerable to criticism. 
Economics is erroneously called a 
science by far too many. The 
“science of Advertising” or the 
“science of Salesmanship” are 
hardly more ridiculous terms than 
the “science of Economics.” Eco- 
nomics is largely a body of pure 
theory and speculation; leading 
economists do not agree among 
themselves upon many important 
and fundamental questions. Yet 
the economist enjoys high prestige 
in the field of education, and many 
accept his teaching of theory as a 
body of incontrovertible fact. 

Whatever educational value there 
may be in advertising is, of course, 
open to the same kind of criticism. 
The altruistic maker of mouse- 
traps, who refrains from competi- 
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tive claims and confines his adver- 
tising exclusively to the task of 
teaching Americans how to catch 
more mice may only be operating 
upon an unsound educational 
theory. It might really be better 
to let the mouse population increase 
enormously so that they could con- 
sume our surplus production of 
cheese which would otherwise be 
impossible to market at a fair re- 
turn to the dairyman. 


Advertising and 
Purchasing Power 


Another indictment which the 
Tugwell and Hill book makes 
against advertising is that “it does 
not increase purchasing power.” Is 
this so serious even if it were true? 
The educator, the lawyer, the 
clergyman, the physician, dentist, 
clerical worker—there is a verita- 
ble host of necessary and respected 
professions and occupations which 
do not directly increase purchasing 
power. But we need not pursue 
that argument further. Let us first 
see whether the statement that 
“advertising does not increase pur- 
chasing power” is true. 

Technically, “purchasing power” 
means only the ability to purchase. 
But the mere ability to purchase 
has no social value whatever unless 
the will to purchase is added. In- 
deed, there are many economists 
who believe that “the will to pur- 
chase” quite often precedes the 
“ability to purchase.” Most men 
work only to satisfy their needs 
and desires. When his desires are 
stimulated beyond his immediate 
ability to satisfy them, man will 
usually put forth extra effort to 
increase his purchasing power. 

Advertising makes people want 
to buy. That is its purpose. If it 
does not succeed in achieving that 
purpose, advertising does not con- 
tinue. 

When people want to buy, they 
somehow contrive largely to achieve 
“buying power.” Thus the stimu- 
lation of “the will to buy” brought 
about partly through advertising, 
leads to the development of more 
“buying power.” In the absence of 
a “will to buy,” “purchasing 
power” is latent, and anything 
latent has only potential existence 
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GAINS IN READER 
PREFERENCE 


1932 
OCT. — 129,147 


NOV. — 131,666 
DEC. — 128,305 


1933 
JAN. — 130,588 
FEB. — 130,628 


1933 
OCT. — 137,249 


NOV. — 136,433 
DEC. — 137,181 


1934 
JAN. — 141,106 
FEB. — 143,000 





\ 


y (FIRST 14 DAYS) 


Circulation figures are for daily average net paid circulation. 


The ability of The Indianapolis News to win and hold 


new readers—to retain their 
ness—and to maintain, co 


confidence and responsive- 
nsistently, daily circulation 


leadership—is indicative of its ability to do the advertising 


job ALONE. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago 
J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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which is not actual existence at 
the moment at all. 

There is a strange inconsistency 
implied in the social and economic 
theories of Messrs. Tugwell, Hill, 
Chase and others of their school. 
“Competition” is fundamentally at 
the bottom of their chief com- 
plaints against our existing eco- 
nomic system. 

In the unequal struggle for ex- 
istence, it is obvious that the weak 
must be protected against the 
strong and that the strong must be 
persuaded to help the weak. 

But in their indictment of adver- 
tising they do not discredit it as a 
device of the strong firm, used to 
oppress and destroy the weak firm, 
in spite of the fact that this is, at 
times, its unfortunate purpose. 

Instead, they write of the “enor- 
mous waste involved in the effort 
to turn trade from one firm to an- 
other when their products are 
identical in value.” 

This indictment does not describe 
an unequal struggle between the 
weak and the strong. It describes 
a practically equal competition—a 
horse race in which the contenders 
race down the stretch neck and 
neck, almost equally matched. 

Is it possible that Prof. Tugwell 
has forgotten that life is a game 
as well as a business; that the 
competitive struggle for existence, 
if not too unequal, is a constant 
stimulus and inspiration that makes 
men win through obstacles and 
against competition ? 

That there is economic waste in 
competitive advertising is granted. 
But there is also economic waste in 
practically every other effort and 


+ 


Baxter Back with McGraw-Hill 


W. R. E. Baxter has returned to the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New 
York, and has been placed in charge 
of the Newspaper Service Bureau. For 
nearly six months he was an assistant 
deputy administrator in the NRA at 
Washington. 


Flack Agency Adds to Staff 


The following additions have been 
made to the staff of the John B. Flack 
Advertising Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Anne Fowler Ryder in the art depart- 
ment; David Hipwell, assistant produc- 
tion manager and Harriet Steele, assis- 
tant space buyer. 
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occupation of man, so why single 
out advertising and become unduly 
excited about it to the exclusion 
of all other economic enterprises? 

It would seem that this question 
is particularly pertinent at a time 
when we are deliberately pouring 
hundreds of millions into various 
kinds of economic waste for the 
sole purpose of creating jobs and 
relieving the unemployed. 

There are few who will doubt 
either the necessity or desirability 
of creating jobs out of the thin air 
for CWA workers or providing re- 
lief to sustain the lives of the un- 
employed. But when we make jobs 
for 4,000,000 CWA workers with 
one hand, and urge the discharge 
of 540,000 advertising workers 
with the other, it is all very con- 
fusing to the poor amateur econ- 
omist who resides on the lowland 
plane below the rarefied heights of 
Prof. Tugwell’s economic genius. 

In spite of a few revisions, the 
present Copeland Bill is still the 
Tugwell Bill, with sweeping provi- 
sions of bureaucratic power over 
advertising. 

In the light of Prof. Tugwell’s 
economic philosophy as exemplified 
in this latest book, “Our Economic 
Society and Its Problems,” we may 
well ask ourselves the question, “Is 
the Copeland-Tugwell Bill merely 
a stronger and better pure food 
and drugs bill, or is it a bill de- 
signed to literally destroy adver- 
tising and provide an opening 
wedge for other legislation to fol- 
low which will arbitrarily and 
despotically order our economic 
and social activities through the 
dictates of a political bureaucracy ?” 


+ 


Appoint Church Green Agency 


The Boston Auto Gage Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass., liquid level gages and 
other appliances, has appointed The 
Church Green Company, Boston, as ad- 
vertising counsel. The Workingmen’s 
Loan Association, Boston, has also ap- 
pointed this agency to handle its adver- 


tising. 
eee 


Giles Is Author of New Book 


“Turn Your Imagination into Money” 
is the latest book to appear under the 
authorship of Ray Giles. It is published 
by Harper’s. Mr. Giles, until recently a 
partner in The Blackman Company, has 
moved his office to 370 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, 
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Official Organ Evil Lifts Its 
Head Again 


Wherein There Is Real Problem for Associations 


By C. B. Larrabee 


EELING their oats a bit after 

having passed through the more 
feverish phases of code building a 
number of trade association execu- 
tives are looking about for new 
fields to conquer. Even those ex- 
ecutives who are still pretty well 
buried under the NRA blizzard, in 
their lucid moments are wisely 
thinking ahead toward methods by 
which they can make their associa- 
tions of greater usefulness. 

Where such thinking is not tak- 
ing place, there you will find a. dead 
trade group. On the other hand, 
on too many occasions where you 
will find association men looking 
ahead you will discover that not 
all of the ideas are as sound as they 
might be 

With some concern, certain lead- 
ers in the co-operative field are 
regarding a greatly renewed in- 
terest in official association maga- 
zines. Their concern is caused by 
the fact that the official organ too 
often turns out to be a vicious and 
insidious form of blackmail as well 
as an eventual destroyer of associa- 
tion good feeling and also large 
gobs of income. 

Of course, any association that 
is worth its salt has to have some 
way of communicating with its 
members. Frequently, the most 
convenient method of communica- 
tion is by a publication in bulletin 
form sent out periodically. Such a 
publication is a needed and worth- 
while medium of industry infor- 
mation. 

However, when the association 
manager decides that this bulletin 
is in its own right a magazine of 
great importance to the field and 
therefore should be supported by 
advertising from manufacturers 
who hope to supply members of the 
association thus adding to the 


group’s income then the manage- 


ment is treading on shaky and 
dangerous grounds. 

There are five common reasons 
why associations launch themselves 
into the publishing business : 

1. They have to get out bulletins 
anyway. Why not, then, make 
these bulletins profitable by carry- 
ing paid advertising ? 

Some associations think that 
if ‘only they controlled a revenue- 
producing organ, the industry 
would get a lot of publicity which 
would enable individual manufac- 
turers to cut down on their regular 
advertising. 

A few associations decide that 
since the independent papers do not 
write them up often enough they 
will start their own publication 
sO as to assure an unlimited flow 
of puffery. 

4. Sometimes when an associa- 
tion engages a secretary on a rea- 
sonably large salary that official 
feels he must do something to bring 
his effort to the direct attention of 
his members. He immediately hits 
upon the idea of publishing a maga- 
zine on the premise that it will cost 
the association very little, in fact 
may show a profit as the adver- 
tisers can be whipped into line 
through intimation of boycott. 

5. Associations, always anxious 
for revenue, look upon a magazine 
as an excellent source for it. 


None of These 
Reasons Valid 


Now none of these reasons hap- 
pens to be a particularly valid 
argument for publishing a maga- 
zine which will be of real service 
to the field. In the first place the 
field of business publications is 
now so large and widespread that 
it is a very small and unimportant 
industry indeed that does not have 
at least one excellent magazine 
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Here in the Detroit trading area is 
concenttated 47.80% of Michigan's 
total population; 57% of Michigan's 
wage earners; 65% of Michigan's 
income tax returns; and 59% o 
Michigan’s assessed valuation. ““THE 
DETROIT NEWS” HAS BETTER 
THAN 84% OF ITS SUNDAY AND 
94% OF ITS WEEK-DAY CIRCU- 
LATION CONCENTRATED IN THIS 
AREA—THE LARGEST CIRCULA- 
TION OF ANY DETROIT NEWS- 
PAPER! 
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ith an Eagle Eve 


Have you ever seen a city from above? 
Volumes of close-massed statistics can not 
give you the living reality as it appears to 
the eye of our sky reporter, looking down 
from THE DETROIT NEWS plane. Here’s 
a city THAT RATES FOURTH AMONG 
THE MARKETS OF AMERICA. 

In the central area defined as Greater De- 
troit, are a total of 1,838,055 human beings. 
They constitute a group with great and mani- 
fold activities. 

In order to reach these people promptl 
each day, bundled copies of THE BETROIT 
NEWS are distributed to 2000 city news- 
stands; more than 500 street salesmen; and 
147 sub-stations. The sub-stations in turn dis- 
tribute to 4500 bonded carriers, delivering 
only The News. 76% of the entire city circu- 
lation of The News is delivered to the doors 
of Detroit's homes by carrier. 

* Character and coverage combined make 
THE DETROIT NEWS one of the most power- 
ful media in all America for producing results. 
In 1933, as in previous years, THE DETROIT 
NEWS was the overwhelming first choice of 
non tl each of the five largest retail advertisers in 

chigen's Detroit. These five largest department stores 
used 132% more space in THE DETROIT 

NEWS than in the second paper. They use 

THE NEWS because they know by profitable 
experience that it is the most effective means 

of influencing the buying habits of the people 

of Detroit. 


@Petroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 








ago Representative New York Representative 
LUTZ, 180 No. Michigan Ave. I. A. KLEIN, Inc., 50 E. 42nd Street 
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covering its activities. Most in- 
dustries have several good maga- 
zines giving the industry immeasur- 
able and fearless service. 

The net result is that the 
association magazine is, as a rule, 
a weak newcomer editorially al- 
though at the same time it offers 
competition which if carried to the 
limit is likely to weaken the influ- 
ence of the independent magazines. 


Why Business Papers 
Do a Good Job 


In any discussion of the weak- 
ness of the association magazine 
idea this point stands out as one 
of the most important. A fair- 
minded survey of the business 
press of this country will show 
what an excellent job this press is 
doing for the industries it repre- 
sents. Forced to stand on its own 
feet without any weapon other 
than editorial excellence to draw 
business to its pages, the good busi- 
ness paper has to be of service to 
its industry or it will not survive. 

Let us see, for a moment, what 
may happen in a field which is be- 
ing served well by two good busi- 
ness papers. 

After years of hard work they 
have built themselves up to serve 
their industry. They maintain ex- 
tensive editorial staffs who go out 
in the field and contact industrial 
leaders. Because they are contact- 
ing the entire industry frequently 
they are able to initiate industry 
movements which work out for 
the progress of all the manufac- 
turers in that field. 

Since they are not official organs 
their subscription lists are built up 
entirely on editorial merit. Every 
subscriber buys these magazines 
because he finds them of interest 
and value to him. If the maga- 
zines have controlled circulation 
they know that they must build 
editorial interest in order to be 
read. 

These publications create sales 
organizations of men who are fa- 
miliar with the industry’s problem. 
These salesmen not only sell space 
but, in many cases, act as counsel- 
ors to prospective advertisers. 
They become authorities in their 
field. It is not difficult to point to 
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a dozen outstanding men in the 
business publication field who are 
outstanding because, as salesmen, 
they have made a particular study 
of the industry’s problems. 

Now, throw into this field an as- 
sociation magazine. Competitive 
experience has shown over a num- 
ber of years, let us say, that two 
magazines serve the industry effi- 
ciently. A third enters the picture. 

If it follows the path of far too 
many association organs its edi- 
torial material is built up largely 
of news of what is going on and 
of unconsidered puffery of any 
movement pushed by the associa- 
tion. It cannot be critical, in fact 
it cannot be thoroughly honest and 
frank about many industry prob- 
lems. 

Such magazines seldom are able 
to call upon the best editorial 
brains—although there have been 
notable exceptions, it must be ad- 
mitted. Generally, however, the 
men who edit the magazines have 
other work to do in the association 
and depend for their jobs upon the 
association and not upon the maga- 
zines. The editorial work is too 
likely to grow into a sideline. Any- 
one who knows about editing a 
business publication knows that it 
is not a sideline job. 


Danger of Becoming e 
a Puff Sheet 


Furthermore, the association 
magazine is likely to degenerate into 
a publicity organ for the men in 
control of the association affairs. 
No editor of such a magazine dares 
to tell the president of the associa- 
tion that an article he submits is 
cock-eyed, fantastic and thoroughly 
unacceptable. Any editor of a 
good business publication knows 
that one of the worst griefs of his 
job is turning down this type of 
article. The association organ, 
however, will swallow the articles 
from the bosses and not gag— 
much. 

Furthermore, the association or- 
gan has to stand behind any 
movement that is an association 
movement and cannot treat it 
critically. 

In many ways, too numerous to 
enumerate, the editorial staff of 
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the association organ has its hands 
tied. 

Now, turn to the business side 
of this publication. 

The type of salesman ordinarily 
attracted to such a magazine is far 
different from the type of man who 
sets out to be of service to his 
industry. In the first place, his 
sales argument is that everybody in 
the industry reads the magazine 
because it is sent out as part of 
the association’s activities and is 
included in the membership fee. 
He phrases it this way: “Of 
course, Mr. Jones, you want to 
reach everybody in our industry. 
And, Mr. Jones, think of how con- 
spicuous you will be if you don't 
advertise in our pages. Naturally, 
our members who buy a great deal 
of merchandise from you are go- 
ing to say that you, Mr. Jones, are 
not supporting the magazine and 
therefore are against the associa- 
tion. Now, Mr. Jones, you don’t 
want them to say that, do you?” 


A Polite Form 
of Blackmail 


When such an association maga- 
zine begins to get to work it 
inevitably will draw advertising 
patronage from the _ established 
magazines in the field. Of course, it 
will create a little revenue of its 
own. Some advertisers, acutely con- 
scious of the value of the regula- 
tion press, will pay the polite 
blackmail in addition to their ordi- 
nary appropriation. Most manu- 
facturers, however, who use the 
association organ will take their 
appropriation for this type of 
magazine out of their regular ap- 
propriation thus cutting down the 
revenue of the established business 
papers. 

The net result of trying to 
spread the money over three pub- 
lications will be a bitter competi- 
tive battle and the eventual weak- 
ening of the editorial value of the 
established publications. Fortu- 
nately, in most fields the life of 
the association magazine is com- 
paratively short, with the result 
that the financial weakening does 
not last over a long period. 

It is not necessary to go on any 
further to picture what happens 
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when such a competitive battle 
takes place within an industry. 

Every association that is today 
contemplating setting up a maga- 
zine of its own—a magazine which 
will be anything more than a sim- 
ple bulletin which does not strive 
for advertising—should have a 
clear picture of the weaknesses and 
inconsistencies inherent in the as- 
sociation magazine. 

At this point I had better make 
it clear that this is not an attack 
on all association magazines. There 
are association publications which 
are acceptable and of these I shall 
speak at the close of this article. 

The weaknesses, summarized, are 
as follows: 

1. The association organ, as too 
frequently conducted, depends for 
its financial support upon an insidi- 
ous form of blackmail. It raises 
its advertising fund largely from 
advertisers who are not convinced 
of the value of the magazine but 
who spend their money in its pages 
because they do not want it spread 
about the industry that they are 
not supporting the association. 

The viciousness of such a situa- 
tion is too obvious to need further 
elaboration. 

2. The association magazine is 
too likely to be edited by amateurs. 
There is no question of the great 
difference in value between the 
amateur and the professional 
magazine. 

3. The association organ usually 
lacks that good old Anglo-Saxon 
quality called “guts.” It cannot be 
anything but a booster for every 
official association activity. 

On the other hand, the inde- 
pendent publication in the field fre- 
quently has to stand outside the 
association and act as an unbiased 
critic. Frequently it costs the in- 
dependent magazine subscribers, 
but in the long run it builds sub- 
scriptions because of its fearless- 
ness. It is a foregone conclusion 
that you cannot expect fearless in- 
dependent criticism in an official 
organ. 

4. The association organ is prone 
to become the subsidized puff sheet 
for a certain group of powerful 
individuals in an industry. As such 
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— Broadcast by AMERICAN EXPORTER= 


S soon as we heard that 

Senor Ignacio Codina Nieto 
of Barcelona, Spanish distribu- 
tor for Crosley radio, was in 
the country we had a hunch he 
ought to be interested in the 
Lionel line of miniature electric 
trains. . So we brought 
reader and advertiser together 
and our hunch was correct. . 
For Senor Codina placed a nice 
order. . It really is not as 
difficult as it sounds. . . . For 
we make ‘a study of both our 
advertisers and our important 
readers. . . . We have visited 
Senor Codina’s place in Barce- 
lona and we also know some- 
thing about the progressive, not 
to say aggressive, way he mer- 
chandises. You should see 
some of his Crosley literature— 
propaganda it is called over- 
seas. And hear some of 
his broadcasts. Our real 
excuse for mentioning the inci- 
dent is that, as we told you last 
month, the Lionel Corporation 
happens to be one of our new 
accounts. . . . New both to ex- 
port and to our columns. . 
So we thought you might be in- 
terested in hearing of what hap- 
pens to manufacturers who are 
now entering export for the 
first time. 

ok * 

By the way, when calling on 
us Senor Codina told us that it 
was the Crosley advertising in 
the American Exporter which 
led him to get in touch with 
them. But this is ancient 
history, as radio goes, for 
Crosley have not missed an 
issue of the American Exporter 
in eight years. . But here’s 
a more recent example of how 
the American Exporter pro- 


ee 
eet 


duces. . A few months ago 
a visitor from the Orient 
dropped in to see us looking 
for a radio franchise. . . We 
had reason to believe that Cros- 
ley would be interested. ‘ 
Wired. . . Made an appoint- 
ment for a conference. , 
Result: a $6,000 order. : 
Sequel: business to date be- 
tween $40,000 and $50,000. 
~*~ * 


Fifteen years ago we per- 
suaded a well known Ohio 
manufacturer to go after ex- 
port... . . The general manager 
told us last week: “We never 
found anything mysterious in 
export... . We have not had a 
complaint on packing (and he 
knocked wood) in ten years. 

: We have never had any 
foreign credit losses. . If it 
wasn’t for thé American Ex- 
porter we wouldn’t have any 
export business in this particu- 
lar department, and if it wasn’t 
for export we wouldn’t have any 
business in the department at 
all.” Like some other of 
our advertisers, they have re- 
cently emerged from the red 
ink era, so we said: “Export’s 
a pretty nice thing to have 
around during hard times.” 

“Yes, and it’s a nice thing to 
have around in good times,” was 
the reply. 

* * 

And then he told us some- 
thing else. . That they had 
just received an inquiry men- 
tioning the American Exporter 
from an important “trust” in 
Russia which proposes to have a 
commission visit the plant in the 
near future... . Here is tangi- 
ble evidence of the effectiveness 
of the American Exporter in 
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Russia under the New Deal. 

. . For as soon as the head- 
lands of recognition hove into 
sight we took steps to improve 
and enlarge our circulation in 
Russia. All lists were care- 
fully revised by an expert re- 
cently back from Leningrad, 
Moscow, and Odessa. And 
those various trusts, unions, and 
monopolies were also told about 
our services for putting them in 
touch with American manufac- 
turers. . Among recent re- 
sults are inquiries from Lenin- 
grad about paper and printing 
supplies; from Kharkov about 
metal treating machinery; from 
Rostov-on-Don about farm 
equipment, and from Gorki re- 
garding shoe machinery and 
supplies. . And many others. 

x * * 


That is one of the great ad- 
vantages of the American Ex- 
porter circulation policy. 
Wherever business is brisk we 
increase our circulation. 
Where it’s bad we curtail it and 
shift the copies to where they 
will do you the most good... . 
We follow the market. ... 
To Cuba a while back we cur- 
tailed. . Now we're increas- 
ing again. . For as soon as 
the State Department recognized 
the Mendieta government, so 
did we. . . And by the way, 
you may remember our mention 
of one of our accounts who dis- 
tinguished himself during the 
darkest days in Havana by 
dropping in and collecting some 
bills. . . The same manufac- 
turer, a well known national ad- 
vertiser, tells us his February 
export business was two and a 
a half times as large as last 
February. And another, 


=SWorld’s Largest Export Journal 


automotive accessories, reports 
an increase of four and a half 
times and has had to draft help 
from the domestic sales depart- 
ment to augment the over- 
worked export department. 

* * * 


The Tennessee 
nothing on Tunis. . . . For the 
Frigidaire distributors there 
write us that rates on electric 
current will be lowered within 
the near future and therefore 
they are considering opening a 
special department for the sale 
of household appliances. ; 
Nor has this country any 
monopoly on alphabetical ab- 
breviations. . . . For the Frigi- 
daire distributors sign them- 
selves, for short, S. A. T. R. E. 

Meaning Societe Anonyme 


Valley has 


Tunisienne de _ Refrigeration, 
Electrique. 

* * 
Our March issue was the 


largest regular issue in adver- 
tising volume i in two years... . 
Up 91% from September alone. 

Every continuous contract 
expiring with our January issue 
was renewed. Every con- 
tinuous contract expiring with 


our February issue was re- 
newed. . . . Such records speak 
for themselves. 


* * * 


It will pay you to look into 
what is going on in your par- 
ticular industry in export just 
now. . . . We'd be glad to help 
you look the ground over. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


370 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 
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it is the mouthpiece of a few lead- 
ers and because leadership in the 
association changes from time to 
time, its editorial policy will shift 
as often as the leaders change. It 
cannot hope to fight consistently 
for any single principle so long as 
it is at the mercy of the politically 
minded leaders of the association. 

5. Its circulation is artificially 
maintained. With certain outstand- 
ing exceptions association maga- 
zines are not read thoroughly by 
the majority of the people who get 
them. They are looked over some- 
times. Frequently they are merely 
tossed into the basket. The weaker 
their editorial appeal, the less 
prestige they have in their field. 

Yet, in spite of this, their cir- 
culation maintains unusual heights. 
The association member is rare 
who asks to have his name cut off 
the circulation list. Unusual, in- 
deed, is the organ that can give its 
advertisers any idea of its real 
ay interest. 

Because reader interest is diffi- 
an to gauge, the sales story is not 
fair to the advertiser. 

7. Even the best association edi- 
tor has trouble getting around the 
fact that he is running an official 
organ. Therefore, editorial initia- 
tive is discouraged and the editor 
soon drops into the easy habit of 
taking material as it comes without 
attempting to assume leadership in 
the industry. 

8. The association organ usually 
has a comparatively short life. This 
is an advantage to the field as a 
whole but the dying groans of an 
official organ are such that they 
are very likely to disrupt an asso- 
ciation for several years. Further- 
more, the dying magazine is often 
kept alive at great expense long 
after death has become inevitable. 

9. Because the chief sales argu- 
ments are based on all-inclusive 
circulation and the necessity of 
“supporting the industry” associa- 
tion organs cannot build the type of 
salesmen who can be of service to 
an industry and really become one 
of its leaders. Those executives who 
know the unselfish and fine work 
done by so many publication men 
in the business field will realize 
what a tremendous weakness this 
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fault is of the association organ. 

There is one type of association 
magazine, outside the bulletin, 
which is not objectionable. That 
is the one that is run as the estab- 
lished magazines in the field are 
run. 

Such a publication has audited 
circulation, a recognized rate card 
and an aggressive editorial policy. 

Such a publication has an edi- 
torial staff of professionals who 
are independent of association poli- 
tics. Such a publication does not 
run puffery nor is it afraid to be 
slightly critical of certain events 
in the association. 

The established publications in 
the field may not welcome its com- 
petition but they cannot object to 
it so long as it is kept on a clean, 
open and above-board basis. There 
are such publications serving their 
fields usefully. Unfortunately, it 
is not this type of magazine that 
the average association is contem- 
plating today. 

To be sure, many association 
executives point to the success of 
certain official organs and say, “We 
shall do likewise.” In actual prac- 
tice, however, they are so unfa- 
miliar with the reason for the 
success of the well-conducted offi- 
cial organs that they are absolutely 
unable to parallel this type of pub- 
lication. 


Would Detract from 
Association’s Real Job 


As Printers’ INK has pointed 
out on numerous occasions the co- 
operative movement has in the 
NRA the background for great 
usefulness. It is to be hoped by 
all friends of the association move- 
ment that it does not let this op- 
portunity trickle off into such side 
rivulets as the official organ. 

There are today many excellent 
association publications in bulletin 
and pamphlet form which are serv- 
ing the industries so well in hold- 
ing them together and in dissemi- 
nating information that it will be 
in the nature of a calamity if ef- 
forts are made to expand the bul- 
letin tyne of publication into 
puffery machines whose revenue is 
maintained largely by polite, but 
none the less insidious blackmail. 
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Copy Testing —Without Copy 


Here Is a Way to Try Out the Ideas Before the Advertising 
Story Is Written 


By Pauline Arnold 


President, Arnold Research Service, Inc. 


“ AS your husband cold feet, 
madam?” a courteous inter- 
locutor asked Mrs. O’Rourke. 

“Indeed he has that,” replied the 
good woman. “There’s no sleeping 
in the same room with him. No 
sooner the lights are out than he’s 
over on his side with the covers up 
around his neck and his big feet 
out at the bottom!” 

“Would you mind lying down 
in bed so I can measure your 
blankets?” continued the  inter- 
viewer. 

“Well, now, what be ye think- 
in’ of child? There’s too much to 
be done for the likes of such non- 
sense.” 

“The Nashua Blanket Company 
is making a survey to see if wo- 
men would like to have their 
blankets made longer so that they 
might keep both ends warm—do 
you tuck your blankets in at the 
bottom ?” 

Then followed a careful check 
to determine what qualities in a 
blanket appealed to the woman. The 
results of this survey were used in 
two ways. The blankets were 
lengthened in response to an evi- 
dent need, and the fulfilment of 
this need was made the theme of a 
successful national advertising cam- 
paign. The copy theme was ap- 
proved before the product was even 
produced. 

Here is the inside story of one 
way manufacturers have discovered 
to evolve an advertising story. The 
first step was to find out what 
the ultimate consumer wanted in 
the product. Then the product was 
made to meet these demands. Fi- 
nally, the consumer was told of the 
efforts to comply with his tastes. 
The very preferences which the 
consumer indicated were then of- 
fered as the special virtue of the 
product. 

The Johnson Wax Company 
went to the country to find out how 
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folks take care of their floors, with 
different surfaces in different 
rooms. It needed to know how wo- 
men regarded wax as a floor and 
furniture polish and what they 
used if they did not use wax. They 
found out that innumerable women 
are still scrubbing floors. Women 
thought they had to scrub floors. 
They knew so little of the new 
waxing methods that they did not 
realize how simply it could be used. 
Most of those who used wax 
praised its protective value. 

As a result of this study the 
manufacturer launched a dramatic 
appeal which stressed the ease of 
keeping a waxed floor clean. 
“Floor scrubbing is a crime!” read 
one advertisement, which showed a 
housewife down on her knees with 
a brush. Then the copy pointed out 
directly that Johnson’s wax pro- 
tects the surface, keeps floors clean. 

“T couldn’t believe my eyes!” said 
an amazed housewife in one adver- 
tisement, who had seen her unen- 
lightened neighbor scrubbing a 
floor. This particular campaign was 
begun in 1931 and continued for 
many months. It had an air of 
knowledge and sincerity. It was 
talking to the women with an inti- 
mate knowledge of their needs and 
their problems. 


Research Opened 
Up a Market 


An unexpected result of the re- 
search was the discovery of the ex- 
tent to which men would use wax 
on their autos to preserve the finish. 
This disclosure opened up a good 
market for the manufacturer and 
provided a major selling point for 
the following campaign, because 
the right appeal was known be- 
fore the copy was written. 

Car cards now carry copy about 
Mum. They ask whether or not 
men need Mum, and the picture 
shows a crowd of women crying, 
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“Ask Us! Ask Us!” The market, 
the manner of approach, and even 
the words of the copy were sug- 
gested by the preliminary research, 
which showed that women thought 
men needed a deodorant whether 
men thought so or not. 

This sort of thing is not an at- 
tempt to test the manner of 
presentation of the idea. It pre- 
cedes that. It tests the idea itself 
and ferrets out selling points about 
the product which have proved 
consumer-appeal. This minimizes to 
some extent the need for a far- 
fetched catch-line, or copy leader. 

If the headline ties in closely 
with the sales argument which 
follows because it is a continua- 
tion of the same idea rather than 
a clever transition, and both of 
them have a proved appeal, then 
that danger point is eliminated. 
Only by first discovering a selling 
argument which in itself has news 
appeal or reader interest is this 
possible, and the best way to get a 
convincing sales talk is to take it 
from the consumer who does or 
should use the product. 

Sometimes, of course, intimate 
knowledge of the product or the 
demand will enable the copy writer 
to produce the perfect appeal in a 
full-fledged brain child. Sufficient 
weight of advertising combined 
with a new but untested appeal 
may enable the advertiser to create 
an interest in the mind of the con- 
sumer by the inherent value of the 
idea. Copy is still an art and occa- 
sionally it is pure brain work; but 
the purely creative job will not go 
over unless it checks with this 
hidden interest or subconscious de- 
sire in the mind of the consumer. 

It might save the copy writer 
weary hours of brain cudgeling if 
he could talk vicariously with 
thousands of his possible con- 
sumers. This is not to say that one 
goes out and asks the consumer 
what he would like to see adver- 
tised about a certain product or 

> 


Green Resumes Club Work 


Charles C. Green has resumed active 
work with the Advertising Club of New 
York. He becomes secretary-manager. 
E. D. Gibbs, who has been secretary, has 
been appointed director of publicity of 
the New York Retail Code Authority. 
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even asks directly what interests 
him most. There is a technique in 
this search for the copy idea as in 
all other angles of business, but 
properly approached it will yield 
big returns. 

The dignified restraint and 
pseudo-elegance of yesterday’s ad- 
vertising have given way to vigo- 
rous selling campaigns which re- 
quire an intimate knowledge of the 
market. Advertising should profit 
by this change, should become more 
respected, more reliable, more au- 
thoritative. As it is based more 
closely on the things that interest 
the consumer, the consumer will 
turn to the advertisement for in- 
formation and guidance. Advertis- 
ing will assume a greater impor- 
tance than it ever had before. 

There are authorities who will 
claim that it is necessary to keep 
the name of the product constantly 
before the public, to establish a 
wide familiarity because recogni- 
tion of a name is the first step 
toward a sale. However, it is im- 
portant to remember that it is only 
the first step and cannot be substi- 
tuted for sound, logical selling 
argument. Does a manufacturer or 
a household product become fa- 
mous by getting talked about, as 
a motion picture actress thrives on 
gossip? Certainly this is at its best 
a secondary method, an accompani- 
ment to the true art of convincing 
sales talk, attractively presented. 

This technique of copy testing 
before the copy is written is little 
more than an application of tried 
methods of market analysis to 
analysis of copy. The value of 
finding out exactly what people 
want before producing a product is 
recognized today in all industries. 
The advertisement is the agency’s 
product. It is entitled to the same 
money-saving tests before it is 
produced. An idea may be cradled, 
weighed, and measured in the field. 
Only after it has proved its appeal 
will it be developed and polished. 


— 
Maxon Appointed 


Magazines and newspapers are being 
used in a campaign to stimulate interest 
in Esquire, Home Furnishing Arts and 
Apparel Arts, it is announced by David 
A. Smart, publisher. Maxon, Inc., will 
handle this advertising. 
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Business? 


Good—as usual! 











S usual, Louisville stood near the top in 
improvement shown in bank clearings for 
the week ending February 14th. The gain here 
was 33% over the same period of 1933, and 
there were only three important cities which 


showed greater improvement during this period. 


For the past eight months, this market has 
been one of the brightest business spots of the 
nation, and advertisers have found it most 
responsive to their messages when presented 


thru— 


Che Conrier-Zounrnal. 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc.—Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Represented Nationally by The Branham Company 
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How to save money in advertising 
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addressing your advertising — r.. the 
tion is: Tea 

to Buyers Only = 

THE AMEI 


out to call on prospects. Salesman Brown representeduarters o 
the Unknown XYZ Company. Salesman Smith repr 
sented a nationally advertised company. 


Te insurance men, both equally good salesmen, startej{o spend 
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Who made the most sales? 


The answer is obvious. Salesman Smith, whose company 
was known to every prospect, had an advantage which his 


competitor could not overcome. egionna 


have prot 
re insur 
hem ow 
your adve 
ishing hi: 
The other way is to adrertise. each the 

mazing] 
A small company can make itself big in the minds of prosfion. TI 
pects by advertising. If the advertising is continued longillion E 


How does an insurance company—or any company —gel 
itself well-known? One way is to be the Biggest Company 
in the World. But that distinction can belong to only ont 
organization. 
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ough, the company stands an excellent chance of becoming 
ig, not only in prospects’ minds but in actual sales. 


Once the policy of advertising is established, the next ques- 
tion is: To whom should your advertising be addressed ? Ob- 
yiously to MEN. Certainly it is the man who decides the 
rompany in which his insurance will be placed. 





THE AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY offers you an opportunity 
arteio spend your advertising dollar so that it reaches three- 
nte@uarters of a million Buyers Only. 
ppre 

The American Legion is the only all-inclusive World War 

yeterans’ organization in this country. Its official publica- 

ion is THE AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY. The members of 
he Legion read their magazine—every mail proves that fact. 


Jan . : 
— Present advertisers also know this. 


» hi 

egionnaires earn double the average income. Legionnaires 
_oefave proved that they are insurance minded—94% of them 
vane insured for an average amount of $12,050. And 84% of 
— ‘Rhem own automobiles. What a hand-picked market for 
one 

your advertising! No other magazine in the history of pub- 
ishing has ever offered such a unique opportunity. You can 
each these three-quarters of a million Legionnaires for the 
mazingly low rate of only $2.11 per page per 1000 circula- 
rosfion. Think of it! You can talk to three-quarters of a 
longmillion Buyers Only for one-fifth of a cent each. 
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IF WE INVEST THEM IN 


No question about it, your advertis- 
ing dollars last longer, go farther, 
work harder . . . in the Journal. 
You can prove that by the Rule of 
Three! It is interesting—and perti- 
nent—that there are only five other 
newspapers in cities of 300,000 or 
over, that measure up 100% on the 
before-mentioned and to-be-men- 
tioned-again Rule of Three. 


NewYork Chicago Detroit San Francisco 





WHY SHOULD WE WORRY ABOUT 
59¢ DOLLARS P 
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PORTLAND, OREGON, JOURNAL SPACE— 
THEY WILL BRING DOUBLE VALUE! 


CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal has the 
largest circulation in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. The only 
daily in this territory with 
over 100,000 circulation — it 
has39%more city circulation 
than any otherPortland daily. 
ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal leads in 
retail linage, general linage, 
total paid linage. 
LOWEST MILLINE RATE 
The daily Journal has the 
lowest milline rate in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


THE J OURNAL’°O™"” oO 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., NaTionaL REPRESENTATIVES 
Los Angeles H.R. Ferriss, Seattle 
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One-Inch Bullets 


Small-Space Units Pull When Certain Rules Are Followed for 
Copy and Illustrations 


Tue A. I. Root Company 
Mepina, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


We have been having a discussion 
in our office as to the value of a 
reversed etch-heading on a one-inch 
display advertisement in the maga- 
zines with a national distribution 
which is supposed to develop in- 
quiries. It seems to me that I have 
read an article in Printers’ INK 
on how to give small advertisements 
a bigger pulling power 

D. C. Bascock, 
Advertising Manager. 


ig is often surprising to the ad- 
vertiser who is accustomed to 
talking in terms of full pages and 
spreads to find how many really 
successful companies are advertis- 
ing in space one column wide by 
one inch in depth. 

These little advertisements— 
which have been called, with good 
reason, “bullets’—are seldom seen 
in any publication in large number. 
But in the aggregate, the money 
invested in one-inch advertisements 
during a single year reaches to 
quite a respectable sum. Many a 
company, that has later grown to 
full pages, got its start when ag- 
gressive management, handicapped 
by lack of funds, decided that it 


was better to advertise in the 
smallest space rather than not to 
advertise at all. 

Because so frequently the bullet 
represents a highly important in- 
vestment to the advertiser, a great 
deal of care and study have been 
put in to discover the most effec- 
tive techniques of illustration and 
typography for the bullet. The 
problem brought up by Mr. Bab- 
cock—the use of the reversed plate 
—is one of the first that the small- 
space advertiser must consider. In 
the final analysis, however, it is a 
problem that cannot be answered 
dogmatically. 

An examination of several hun- 
dred current small-space advertise- 
ments indicates that somewhere be- 
tween 30 and 40 per cent of the 
bullets make some use of reverse 
effects. 

A few—very few—use the entire 
area for a reverse plate, putting 
the background entirely in black 
and the lettering in white. This in 
itself is likely to make an effective 
advertisement but on the other 
hand, if the make-up man is forced 
to place one such black bullet 
against another, or even if it ap- 
pears in a column where the re- 
verse plate technique has been used 
by most of the other advertisers, 
the black spot becomes uninviting 
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and the advertisement loses much 
of its value. 

It is difficult indeed to find an 
effective bullet in reverse where 
much type is used. White against 
black is much more difficult to 
read than black against white when 
the type size gets down around 
six-point or eight-point. 

For headlines—most of these 
small-space advertisements have an 
effective headline—the reverse plate 
technique is usually quite effec- 
tive. As ordinarily employed, the 
headline in white above black oc- 
cupies not over a quarter of an 
inch in a strip at the top of the 
bullet. This attracts attention if 
legible lettering is used and sets 
off the white area in which the 
black type of the advertisement 
appears. 

The only disadvantage of this 
technique occurs when all the ad- 
vertisers in a column use it. The 
result is to give the column the 
appearance of a series of black- 
and-white stripes forming an almost 
flag-like effect which tends to de- 
tach the copy from the accompany- 
ing headline. The optical illusion 
of a column of eight or ten such 
advertisements is that there are 
sixteen to twenty bullets in the 
one column. 

Fortunately, there is enough va- 
riety in technique so that such an 
unattractive layout occurs only in 
a few instances. 


Must Compete with 
Unfavorable Conditions 

In preparing bullets, the adver- 
tiser must remember that he is the 
least favored of all magazine ad- 
vertisers. Publications are glad to 
get the revenue but they must ar- 
range advertisements to give posi- 
tion with full regard for the 
amount of money invested by the ad- 
vertiser. The result is that the bul- 
lets usually are employed by the 
make-up man as fillers or where 
they occur in large numbers, are 
lumped together. Therefore, the 
one-inch advertiser must prepare 
his advertisement to compete under 
the most discouraging conditions. 

Of course, certain publications 
have developed special classifica- 
tions for small advertising. Thus 
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in some of the farm papers baby 
chick and poultry advertisers are 
given an entire section, as in other 
publications there are sections of 
small-space advertisements devoted 
to drugs. Where this occurs, extra 
care is usually given by the pub- 
lication to the make-up so that the 
small-space advertiser gets a little 
better break than he would ordi- 
narily. 

One common fault with bullet 
advertising is that the advertiser 
endeavors to use too many words 
in his headline, with the result 
that he loses practically all of his 
headline effect. Some really effec- 
tive bullets have been built around 
one or two-word headlines. 


Don’t Crowd in 
Too Much Copy 

Another mistake is the effort to 
crowd in too much copy. Today, 
however, the tendency among small- 
space advertisers is, if anything, 
to employ less copy than they 
could use effectively if they 
planned their copy areas wisely. 

A study of some of the more 
successful bullets shows that about 
90 per cent of them use illustra- 
tions. Generally, of course, the 
illustrations are in line because a 
well-drawn line picture usually is 
much clearer and much more ef- 
fective when reduced to small size 
than is a halftone. 

The types of illustrations used 
vary greatly with products. Few 
companies use trade-marks, others 
show actual pictures of their prod- 
ucts, others use trade-marks or il- 
lustrations of the package. 

When a package is shown in a 
bullet, the best technique is to 
have a pen-and-ink drawing made 
of the package, bringing out the 
salient features in order to build 
recognition value. 

One great disadvantage in using 
halftones in small advertisements 
is that the average publication can- 
not take enough care in the make- 
ready to save ragged edges and 
picking. For some reason, most of 
the advertisers employing halftones 
use silhouettes which make the 
make-ready problem doubly diffi- 
cult and contribute greatly to the 
creation of badly printed edges. 
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The job of writing copy for 
bullets is an art in itself. The 
sales arguments must be reduced 
to essentials and yet a purely tele- 
graphic style is not always suc- 
cessful. Most effective small-space 
advertisements, so far as copy is 
concerned, surprisingly enough 
manage to pack a certain amount 
of persuasion in with the informa- 
tion. Of course, where an advertiser 
has a bargain appeal, the mere 
fact that he is offering something 


+ 
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cheap is likely to be persuasion 
enough. 
Anyone who really wants to 
study persuasiveness in small copy 
may profit by reading the small- 
space advertisements in the baby 
chick section of any publication 
that carries a reasonable amount 
of this type of advertising. Here 
he will find some of the best copy 
—much of it of value because of 
its homely sincerity—some of the 
worst made so by overstatement. 


Can Company Copy Change 


ECAUSE the fruit and vege- 
table commission trade criticized 
some of the wording of copy used 
by the Continental Can Company, 
the company has ordered changes to 
eliminate the references to which 
exception is taken. These had to 
do principally with statements con- 
cerning the qualities of freshness 
of market produce and canned 
fruits and vegetables. 
Complaint lodged with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission by the Na- 
tional League of Commission Mer- 


+ 
Death of Frank J. Coupe 


Frank J. Coupe, who retired a year 
ago from the advertising agency of 
Redfield-Coupe, Inc., New York, died 
last Sunday at Garden City, N. Y., aged 
fifty-six. 

Mr. Coupe started his advertising 
career in association with Rudolph 
Guenther. For ten years he was a part- 
ner in Coupe & Wilcox. Joining the 
Sonora Phonograph Company he held 
the positions of advertising director, sales 
manager, vice-president and director. In 
1924 he resigned to become vice-pres 
ident of Dorrance, Sullivan & Company. 
In 1928 he became a partner in Red- 
field-Coupe, Inc. 


Now Gerth-Knollin 
James C. Knollin is now a partner in 
Edwin P. Gerth & Company, San Fran- 
cisco agency, which becomes the Gerth- 
Knollin Advertising Agency. Until re- 
cently he was vice-president of Bow- 
man-Deute-Cummings, Inc. 
. += 


Joe Worden with “Outlook” 

Joe Worden has been added to the 
advertising staff of the New Outlook, 
New York. 





chants described the copy at issue 
as misleading and false. Concern 
was expressed over the fact that 
Continental had announced a wide- 
spread campaign which the pro- 
duce trade inferred might indicate 
further use of the copy. 

This concern, when communi- 
cated to Continental, quickly re- 
sulted in the company’s decision to 
change the copy which, it feels, 
represented an unfortunate word- 
ing and not a deliberate attempt to 
offend another trade. 


+ 
New Chicago Group 


A federation of the various Chicago 
advertising groups is in process of es- 
tablishment. A temporary organization 
has been formed, with W. Frank Mc- 
Clure, vice- president of Carroll Dean 
Murphy, Inc., as chairman. 

H. K. Clark, Western manager of the 
New York Sun, is vice-chairman. Mary 
Coffey, of Guenther-Bradford & Company 
is secretary and G. D. Crain, Jr., A 
vertising Age, is secretary. 

One of the purposes of the new or- 
ganization will be to create a new gen- 
eral advertisin club at Chicago to 
succeed to the functions of the old Ad- 
vertising Council of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. 

+ 7 . 


Brockson Joins Agency 
W. I. Brockson has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Steel Sales 
Corporation, Chicago, with which he had 
been for ten years, to join the Commer- 
cial Advertising Agency, of that city. 
. . . 


Ben Pittsford in Merger 

The typographic service conducted at 
Chicago by Ben Pittsford and his asso- 
ciates has merged with Typesetters, Inc., 
of that city. 














Vital Statistics 


TELEGRAM 
Nortu Tonawanpna, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Can you give us rough figures of 
how many people become of age 
yearly in United States? 


GENERAL Ptastics, INc., 
F. E. Brive. 


N the fast-moving current of 

business, Government and human 
affairs, the manufacturer too close 
to his product may lose sight of 
basic statistical truths. It is well 
to observe, occasionally, the cold 
figures that are encompassed in the 
phrase, “Vital Statistics.’ The 
term is applied to that collection 
of figures, which pertain to births, 
deaths, marriages, etc. Vital statis- 
tics they are indeed. 

Times change, old ideas and 
concepts become outmoded, and yet 
some manufacturers with merchan- 
dise to sell to the masses scarcely 
seem to realize that the parade of 
civilization is not a walk, but a 


— 


Kable-Colcord, New Agency 


The Kable-Colcord Company, a new 
advertising agency, has been formed in 
Chicago, with offices at 1 North LaSalle 
Street. Principals are H. G. Kable, 
president of the Kable Brothers Com- 
pany, Mt. Morris, Ill., David H. Col- 
cord, formerly of David H. Colcord, 
Inc., and A. E. Hellman. 


Has Feed Account 


The account of the dairy and poultry 
division of the Maritime Milling Com- 
ny, Buffalo, is being handled by 
everett L. Bowers, Inc., of that city. 
The recent appointment of Calkins & 
Holden, Inc., covers the Hunt Club dog 
food division of the company only. 
. . . 


Shafer with Jersey Printer 


Walter Z. Shafer has joined the staff 
of The ay | City Printing Company, 
foray City, N. J., as vice-president. He 

as been vice-president of the Art Color 
Printing Company, Eastern subsidiary 
of the Wy {all Printing Company. 

eo . 


Represents “The Chief” 


Patrick F. Devine has been appointed 
national advertising — of 
The Chief, New York. His headquarters 
will be at 1457 Broadway. 








gallop that demands constant effort 
to keep apace with. There is no 
more fundamental reason for ad- 
vertising than this. 

According to the Metropolitan 


Life Insurance Company, each 
year approximately 2,250,000 indi- 
viduals reach the voting age of 
twenty-one. Couple this statistic 
with the 1,060,554 marriages re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census 
for 1931, and the 11,552,115 per- 
sons revealed by the census of 
1930 to be between the ages of 
fifteen and nineteen, and you get 
some rough conception of the 
enormous army of young people 
arriving at the buying age—when 
perhaps for the first time they 
have the wherewithal or the op- 
portunity to exercise the privilege 
of purchasing, unhampered by the 
restraint or influence of others. 

As Roger Babson once put it, 
“Every twenty-four hours there is 
a group of 6,000 people who never 
heard of you before.” Therein 
lies a lesson. 


+ 


Campaign Aims at New Outlets 


The Loeb Dietetic Food Company, 
New York, which has confined distribu- 
tion of its line of fifty-six items to the 
diatetic market, is planning a campaign 
to open up new outlets. Newspapers will 
be used for preliminary testing. The 
account has been placed with Ralph 
Rossiter, Inc., New York. 

” 


Heads Kentucky Rock Asphalt 


Daniel E. Thomson has been elected 
— of the Kentucky Rock Asphalt 
company, Louisville. He formerly was 
in the advertising business as manager 
of the Chambers Agency. More re- 
cently he has been in the investment 
business in Chicago. 
. . . 


Landis Gets War Medal 


Reed G. Landis, for many years head 
of a Chicago advertising agency bearing 
his name and at present chairman of 
the Illinois Aeronautics Commission, has 
been awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross for heroism during the World 


ar. 
*e e 


Appointed by Sugar Refiner 
The Western Sugar Refinery, San 
Francisco, has appointed the J. Walter 


Thompson Company as sales and market- 
ing counsel. 
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Ran 


AMERICA 
IN 


DEPARTMENT STORE LINAGE 


among all daily Morning Newspapers 


PAUL BLOCK 
and ASSOCIATES 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Tue PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE led every 
daily morning newspaper in the United States in 
Department Store advertising during January, 1934. 


The POST-GAZETTE in January published more 
Department Store advertising than such well-known 
daily morning newspapers as the 


New York Times New York American 

New York News New York Herald Tribune 
Chicago Tribune Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Boston Herald Detroit Free Press 

Boston Globe St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


More and more, advertisers are recognizing the sales 
power of this great morning newspaper—one of the 
really great newspapers in the United States. 


PITTSBURGH 


POST-GAZETTE 


LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY PITTSBURGH DAILY NEWSPAPER 

















ERE is a trade character with 
a mission in life. He went to 
work last year for the Acme Steel 
Company, Chicago, and his: em- 
ployers are so well 


Introducing Doc Steelstrap 


is versatile and smart as a steel 
trap—there is no telling where his 
ambition will next take him or 
what duties may be assigned him. 





pleased with him that 
he will be retained on 
the payroll indefinitely. 

This earnest worker 
is dubbed Doc Steel- 
strap—he personifies the 
product of his boss, is 
adaptable to circum- 
stances, appears in new 
roles from month to 
month. In business-pa- 
per advertising he was 
introduced to Acme’s 
customers and  pros- 
pects, was welcomed en- 
thusiastically. 

In late summer, when 
his company issued a 
booklet showing numer- 
ous cases of steelstrap 
in use in shipping de- 
partments, Doc Steel- 
strap was its sponsor. 
“My Strap-book, by 
Doc Steelstrap” was the 
title and all through 
the pages he diagnosed 
packing ailments. 

This is the first and 
only time he has delved 











aul 
CARE OF ANY CASE 
regardless of | 
size, shape, 
or weight 









ACME STEEL COMPANY 











into authorship, but he 


Death of T. H. Bissell 


Thornton H. Bissell, advertising man- 
ager of the International Nickel Com- 
pany, died last week at New York, 
aged forty-five. A leading figure in in- 
dustrial advertising, he served the Tech- 


nical Publicity Association, of New 
York, as president and the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association as 


vice-president. 
eee 


Joins Sound Pictures, Inc. 

F. F. Gregory, creative and account 
man with the Campbell-Ewald Company 
for many years, is now story editor for 
Sound Pictures, Inc., Cleveland. 

° eo J 


Sohn Leaves “New Markets Ink” 

Monte Sohn has resigned as manag- 
ing director of New Markets, Inc., New 
York, sales cominerrsG for which he 
wrote “New Markets I 


New Service 


The Cosmetic Consulting Service, 
with offices at 785 Madison Avenue, 
has been formed by Dorothy Higgins 
and Elizabeth Maher. For seven years 
Miss Higgins has been on the staff of 
Delineator, more recently directing the 
activities of its Beauty Institute. 

Miss Maher has been Eastern editor 
of Modern Beauty Shop. 

The new service will work with man- 
ufacturers and advertising agencies. 

o 7 a 


Appointed by Agency Network 
Member agencies of the Continental 
Agency Network have appointed John 
Falkner Arndt & Company, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, as headquarters of the group. 
- +. + 


Gets Cigar Account 


The Mazer-Cressman Cigar Company, 
Detroit, has appointed Harold Aarons, 
Inc., of that city, as advertising counsel. 
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Open Letter to Jim Rorty 


Advertising Men Credited with Same Good Intentions to Public 
as Tugwell, Lynd, Veblen 


By Shaw Newton 


Dear Jim: 

Unless my ancient brain falters 
it would be about nineteen years 
ago that you and I—with Paul 
Hollister applying the goad, started 
to argue on the subject which you 
so ably expounded in PRINTERS’ 
Ink of Feb. 15. 

I have never dared confess this 
to you face to face, but I became 
outdistanced in this debate long 
ago. I just kept bluffing along 
whenever we met, because I liked 
to hear you expound; and often 
you gave me ideas which blew the 
dust out of the old attic. 

But the fact is—and this con- 
fession I must now make—I have 
never understood most of the 
words. 

However, as I read what you 
have to say in P. I. it all becomes 
clearer. It suddenly occurs to me 
that you really want to do for the 
public just what all advertising 
men want to do. I know the next 
time we meet you will take a sock 
at me for calling you an advertis- 
ing man. I know that long ago 
you tried to get out of advertising 
and be like other men. But you 
can't help being an advertising 
man, Jim, any more than you can 
help being Irish or throwing cuspi- 
dors out of the window when you 
get mad. (Which used to keep the 
H. K. McCann Company terribly 
in the red in its cuspidor budget.) 

The difference between us—that 
is, between you, Messrs. Tugwell, 
Lynd, Schlink, Veblen e¢ al., and 
the rest of us advertising men is, 
I think, largely one of method, not 
of purpose. 

Taking us run of mill, honesty 
of purpose stacks up about even on 
both sides of the fence. But you 


have constructed a philosophy upon 
which, like Noddy Boffin, I gaze 
with “hawe and hadmiration,” for 
into this wonderful machine you 
cram all the little facts of life and 





out they pop at the other end of 
the shaper—all wool, guaranteed 
not to shrink and nothing up my 
sleeve. 

I don’t think it as simple as that. 
I don’t intend to resort to the old 
subterfuge and say that you may 
find the unpredictable factor of 
human nature is the nigger-in-the- 
woodpile of simple rationalization 
that Dr. Lynd speaks of. Let’s 
leave that out and take one of your 
own cited examples. 

You said in P. I.: “Wouldn't it 
help the consumer if he could look 
at a line of gasoline pumps marked 
Grade A, B or C instead of Bydol, 
Sinkol, and Blinkol and know that 
these grades represented depend- 
able specified qualities.” 

I think that would be perfect, 
Jim. But J wouldn’t write the 
specifications. I would rather let 
Mr. Tugwell write them and go 
to jail himself for violating his 
own regulations. You see, pe- 
troleum is made of fish, and fish 
differ. You know—smelts, haddock, 
eels. 

And these fish have been under- 
ground for quite a long while, rest- 
ing and rotting and mixing up with 
other perfumes like hydrogen sul- 
phide and decaying vegetable mat- 
ter. Hence the refined products 
are apt to differ quite a bit in 
specification, same as the fish. 


There Are Other 
Factors, Too 


Then when you get one of these 
refined products, say Blinkol or 
your Grade A, into filling station 
pumps, things keep on happening 
to make them even more different. 

Pump X is on the sunny side of 
the street. Pump Y is on the shady 
side. That means your octane rat- 
ings start getting different and your 
volatility—in short your compara- 
tive capacity for running a car— 
depending upon where your pump 
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is located, and some other factors 
to complicate the situation even 
more. 

So there would have to be a test- 
ing laboratory and a specification 
writer at every pump, which, in 
the long run would probably cost 
the consumer more than my mild 
printed enthusiasms about my 
favorite gas. Hence, as I said, I 
vote to let Mr. Tugwell write his 
own ticket and then make good 
with an outraged proletariat. And 
as you see, rationalizing isn’t so 
simple. 

Sometimes I doubt that even a 


? 


Ohio Issues Regulations for 
Liquor Advertising 


Regulations for the advertising of 
spirituous liquors, wine and beer an- 
nounced February 22 by the Ohio Liquor 
Control Department stipulate that: 

No advertising copy shall in its com- 
position condone.or encourage excessive 
use of spirituous liquor, wine or beer, 
nor shall illustrations in said copy por- 
tray intoxication or lewdness. 

No newspaper, magazine, catalog or 
other printed matter circulated or dis- 
tributed in Ohio shall be permitted to 
carry any advertising copy, which di- 
rectly or indirectly solicits mail orders 
to be transmitted from a point without 
the State. Newspapers, magazines or 
other printed matter distributed in Ohio 
are prohibited from carrying any adver- 
tising for persons to solicit or take mail 
orders for liquor, wine or beer to be 
transmitted from a point without the 
State. 

. . - 


Chicago Office for 
Earnshaw- Young 

Earnshaw-Young, Inc., Los Angeles, 
has opened an office in Chicago, at 201 
East Delaware Place, to sell and service 
radio advertising programs. Norman 
Bauch, formerly vice-president of The 
Wessel Company, Chicago, will be 
manager. 

. “ os 


Appoints Touzalin 

The Chocolate Products Company, 
Chicago, has appointed the Charles H. 
Touzalin Agency, of that city, to direct 
the advertising for Kayo pudding, a 
popular-priced prepared dessert; Kayo 
chocolate drink; and Stillicious choco- 
late syrup. Newspapers, radio and direct 
mail will be used. 

7 o « 


On a | Directorate 


ye Be goner, vice-president of 
Frederick & P ecnch, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, has been elected to 
the board of directors of the Prima 
Company, brewers of that city. 
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government could always keep 
things up to specification. My den- 
tist tells me that the specifications 
on gold were changed only re- 
cently, and I’ve got to take out a 
peripatetic first mortgage on my 
upper jaw to do business with him. 
Who, Jim, but the Government did 
that? Supposing the patent-medi- 
cine racketeers decide to call pints 
quarts. Then you certainly can 
get mad, and I'll hide my cuspidor 
next time you come around. 

When does the book come out? 

Sincerely, 
SHAW NEwrTon. 


e 
Frederic G. Cramer Dead 


Frederic G. Cramer, president of The 
Cramer-Krasselt Company, Milwaukee, 
died at that city last week after a six- 
weeks’ illness. Mr. Cramer and his 
partner, William A. Krasselt, started 
their advertising business in 1895 and 
had been partners in their agency con- 
tinuously since that time. 

Mr. Cramer had been active in organ- 
ized advertising as well as numerous 
organizations in his own city. Within 
the last few years he had served as 
vice-chairman of the Western Council 
of the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, of which he was also a 
founder. 

Mr. Cramer, who was fifty-eight years 
old, was also a director of the Milwaukee 
Typothetae. 

eee 


Larger Campaign Planned 
by Frigidaire 

The Frigidaire Sales Corporation is 
planning to increase its expenditure 
materially this year in newspaper, mag- 
azine and other advertising media as 
compared with its 1933 expenditure. The 
outlook for business generally and the 
Frigidaire sales volume in particular 
warrants the increase, the company an- 


nounced. 
‘es 


Heads Northwest Publishers 


E. H. Lighter, Rapid City Journal, 
has been elected president of the 7 
west Daily Press Association. Othe 
officers elected are: Harry R. Hill, i. 
go Forum, vice-president; H. M. McCol- 
lough, Brainard Dispatch, secretary; 

P. Palmer, Minneapolis, assistant 
secretary, and R. R. Ring, Minneapolis, 
managing director. 

o ° 7 


E. J. Kilborn, Hudson Dealer 


The Hudson Motor Car Company has 
appointed Kilborn, Inc., as Terraplane 
and Hudson dealer in Decatur, Ill. E. J. 
Kilborn, president, was at one time in 
charge of advertising of General Motors 
Trucks. He also formerly was general 
sales manager of the Liberty Motor Car * 
Company. 
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; | to be “the only general 
P medium necessary”’ 


his 
—= N January, 1933, The Ken-Rad Corpora- 
én. tion instituted a series of ‘Unsolved Mys- 
tery” broadcasts over WLW. Recently 
— their contract was renewed for another year. 
thin At that time Mr. Carl J. Hollatz, Vice-Presi- 
as dent and General Manager of the Company 
~ said: 
Oa “When we began our ‘Unsolved Mystery’ 
a broadcasts, we considered them in the light of 
kee an advertising experiment. Within a short 
period of time we realized that they had de- 
veloped into an excellent business investment.” 
“For the year 1934 we have considerably cur- 
tailed all other forms of consumer advertising 
is because we consider WLW to be the only 
- general medium necessary.” 
as “These broadcasts have definitely increased 
he both the number and quality of our dealers 


and have proved a remarkably effective in- 
fluence upon our distributor organization. 
The response we receive each week from the 
public indicates the interest which has been 
aroused in Ken-Rad Radio Tubes.” 


; ——_ — The complete story of these Ken-Rad broadcasts 
will be sent to any business or agency executive. 


A two-year survey to determine preferences for 
various trade-marked commodities has just 
been completed. Owners and major erecu- 
tives may secure charts covering their partic- 
wler industry ney, writin } be Jy i ar 

LW, “‘the ion’s Station", Cincinnati. 
a the a This material is not intended for general mail- 
Go poe ing nor can it be used for advertising purposes. 














THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
POWEL CROSLEY, Jr., President CINCINNATI 

















New McGraw-Hill Set-Up 


NEW divisional set-up for the 

twenty-two publications of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
has been announced by Malcolm 
Muir, president. Willard Chevalier, 
Glenn Griswold and L. F. Stoll 
have become vice-presidents. 

Under the new set-up there will 
be six bayer James H. Mc- 
Graw, Sr., chairman of the board, 
cians “personally in charge of 
the electrical group, which com- 
prises division one. 

Division two, composed of Amer- 
ican Machinist, Product Engineer- 
ing, Power, and Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance, will be un- 
der Mason Britton, vice-president. 


+ 


New Product Is Clerk’s Idea 

The Kraft-Phenix Cheese Company, 
Chicago, is planning national distribu- 
tion on a new product, Harlequin 
Blocks. These are to cheese what 
Neapolitan bricks are to ice cream. 
They consist of a layer of pimento 
cheese, another of cream cheese and a 
third of cheese relish. Credit for the 
idea is given to_a grocery chain clerk 
in Washington, D. C., who, with these 
blocks, jumped cheese sales in his store 
tremendously. The company passed the 
idea along to other retailers and is now 
following through by distributing the 
blocks in package form. 


Babbitt Buys “Wet Me Wet” 

B. T. Babbitt, Inc., New York, has 
acquired control of Wet Me Wet, Inc., 
of that city, maker of a cleansing powder 
Wet Me Wet, in a redesigned package. 
will be distributed nationally and will 
have a place in a campaign, running 
in 200 newspapers, in ten rotogravure 
sections and in magazines. The major 
aan of the space will be devoted to 

ab-O. 

* . 7 
Conlon Sales Personnel 

The following appointments have been 
made in the sales department of the 
Conlon Corporation, Chicago, electric 
washing and ironing machines: T. Cole 
Cawthorne as sales manager for the 
Eastern States; H. D. Broughton, West- 
ern district manager, and Enoch B. 
Seitz sales manager for the Central 
States. 

. . e 
Directs Cedar Shingle Promotion 

William W. Woodbridge has been 
appointed manager of promotion of the 
Red ar Shingle Bureau, Seattle. 
For the last eighteen years he has been 
advertising manager of the West Coast 
Lumberman, 
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Division three, which consists 
solely of Business Week, will con- 
tinue in charge of Mr. Griswold. 

Division four, Textile World, 
will be in charge of Henry G. Lord, 
vice-president. 

Division five, consisting of 
Engineering News-Record, Con- 
struction Methods, Engineering 
and Mining Journal, Metal and 
Mineral Markets, will be under the 
direction of Mr. Chevalier. 

Division six, in which are in- 
cluded Transit Journal, Aviation, 
Bus Transportation, Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering, and 
Food Industries, will be in charge 
of Mr. Stoll. 


+ + 


Linweave Group Elects 

H. W. Keil, of the Millcraft Paper 
Company, was elected president of the 
Linweave Association at its recent an- 
nual meeting in New York. ; 
Leslie, John Leslie Paper Company, 
was elected seo president, and J. H. 
Brewer, Jr., Storrs & Bement Company, 
secretary “treasurer. E. V. Johnson, 
general manager of the United States 
Envelope Company, presided, with E. L. 
Wood and E. L. fight in charge of 
the sales and advertising sessions, re- 
spectively. 


Mick Appointed 


Norman O. Mick has been appointed 
Western manager of The United States 
News with headquarters at 30 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. He will 
handle The United States News in the 
Western territory in addition to repre- 
senting the Review of Reviews. 

7 es . 


To Advertise Radio Antenna 


A_neW aerial antenna will be placed 
on the market by the Cattaraugus Cut- 
lery Company, Little Valley, N. Y., un- 
der the name, Cameron. Advertising 
will be handled by the Moss-Chase Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., agency. 

. . . 


Harrison with I. Miller 


Samuel B. Harrison has been ap- 
pointed advertising director of I. Miller 
Sons, Inc., Long Island City, 
women’s shoes. ‘He will also assist 
Irving Grossman, sales manager, in the 
marketing of Miller products. 
. . . 


Canadian Sales Appointment 


Thomas J. Boyle has been appointed 
director of sales of the British- Educator 
Biscuit Company, Ltd., Toronto, 
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Inland Divides on Code 


Atmosphere of Mutual Trust Seen by Richberg Assays Only 
about 66 Per Cent 


“CN again we shall be able 
to discuss the NRA with 
the newspapers in an atmosphere 
of mutual trust,” observed Donald 
R. Richberg in an address before 
Middle Western publishers gath- 
ered at Chicago last week for the 
annual meeting of the Inland Daily 
Press Association. 

He referred, of course, to the 
inclusion of the freedom of the 
press clause in the newspaper code 
and, after a few sly digs at “witch- 
hunting” activities of publishers in 
that connection, the genera! coun- 
sel of the NRA proceeded to do 
some discussing. 

It turned out that the aforesaid 
atmosphere was, at the very best, 
about 66 per cent mutual. In the 
lively code session that followed 
the Richberg remarks, the terms 
applied to the document as signed 
by President Roosevelt ranged 
from “victory” to “dynamite.” On 
a showing of hands two-thirds of 
those voting indicated that, in the 
light of their present understand- 
ing, they would be willing to sign 
the code. The other one-third indi- 
cated inclination to refuse their 
signatures, pending further analy- 
sis at least. 

The dissenting verdicts were 
rooted in a number of causes. Not 
the least of these was emotional 
resentment at the contents of the 
President’s executive order that 
accompanied the code. Another was 
concern over possible added regu- 
latory implications in that order. 
A few publishers seemed altogether 
unreconciled to the idea of any 
code at all; and some of them 
were giving thought to operating 
under the graphic arts code. 

One of the pro code publishers 
got a nice hand when, anent the 
language of the executive order, he 
said it looked to him as though 
free speech might be conceived to 
be the right, not only of the press, 
but of the President. 

A unanimous vote of approval 
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was bestowed upon the agreement 
reached by the A.N.P.A. radio com- 
mittee and the radio broadcasting 
companies covering the broadcast- 
ing of news. 

In commenting on this matter, 
E. H. Harris, chairman of the 
Publishers National Radio Com- 
mittee, pointed out that the pro- 
gram is not expected to be the 
final solution to the problem in- 
volved, but is rather a _ starting 
point of a constructively mutual 
relationship between the newspaper 
and radio industries. It is highly 
probable, he said, that some modi- 
fications and readjustments must be 
made in the present program be- 
fore the respective fields of the 
two industries are definitely de- 
fined and the public is satisfac- 
torily served. 


Prices and 
Long-Term Contracts 


In a talk on the outlook as to 
money and prices in 1934, Harland 
Allen, consulting economist, sug- 
gested that smart newspaper man- 
agement will hedge the rates in all 
advertising contracts which are to 
run any considerable distance into 
the future. The best way, he de- 
clared, is to permit cancellation or 
the substitution of new rates where- 
ever general prices have registered 
a change of 10 per cent or more 
from those prevailing when the 
contract was made. 

Verne E. Joy, publisher of the 
Centralia, Ill., Sentinel, was elected 
president of the association for the 
coming year. He succeeds C. R. 
Butler, who will continue as the 
organization’s representative on the 
newspaper code authority. Linwood 
I. Noyes, Ironwood, Mich. Globe, 
was named first vice-president and 
John L. Meyer was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Vice-presidents, one for each 
State represented in Inland mem- 
bership, were elected as follows: 


A. G. Hill, Ft, Collins, Colo., 
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Express-Courier; Edward F. Mc- 
Dermott, Idaho Falls, Idaho, Post- 
Register; E. C. Bleau, Champaign, 
Ill., News-Gazette; John A. Kautz, 
Kokomo, Ind., Tribune-Dispatch; 
Lee P. Loomis, Mason City, Iowa, 
Globe-Gazette; John Redmond, 
Burlington, Kans., Republican; 
E. C. Mitchell, Paducah, Ky., Sun- 
Democrat; Stuart H. Perry, Ad- 
rian, Mich., Telegram; H. E. Ras- 
mussen, Austin, Minn., Herald; 
E. L. Sparks, Hannibal, Mo., 
Courier-Post; O. S. Warden, Great 
Falls, Mont., Tribune-Leader; Ray 

. Hammond, Fremont, Nebr., 
Tribune; G. B. Williams, Geneva, 
N. Y., Times; E. A. Tostevin, 
Mandan, N. D., Pioneer; Homer 
Gard, Hamilton, Ohio, Journal- 
News; J. H. Bixby, Muskogee, 
Okla., Phoenix-Times-Democrat ; 
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E. J. Kahler, Sioux Falls, S. D.,, 
Argus- Leader; F, Fitzpatrick 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Tribune- 
Telegram; Howard A. Quirt, 
Marshfield, Wis., News-Herald. 

A. O. Lindsay, Quincy, IIL, 
Herald-W hig, was re-elected chair- 
man of the board of directors. 
J. S. Gray, Monroe, Mich., News, 
is the new vice-chairman and F. E. 
Milligan, Ft. Scott, Kans., Tribune- 
Momtor was elected secretary of 
the board. 

Directors named for three-year 
terms are: George W. Purcell, 
Bloomington, Ind., World; H. L 
Davis, Appleton, Wis., Post-Cres- 
cent; and James Todd, Moberly, 
Mo., Monitor-Index. Preston F-. 
Grandon, LaSalle, Ill., Post-Trib- 
une, was elected for a one-year 
term. 


Another Voice for Schlink 


Cart Harry CLaAupy, JR. 
Wasuinocton, D. C. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

You do no honor to your publica- 
tion or your readers’ intelligence 
by your unsporting attitude toward 
Schlink in “Those Guinea Pig 
Engineers,” and “Mr. Schlink, 
Martyr.” Calling names is hardly 
a rebuttal, and I hope (and believe) 
that your articles will switch many 
on-the-fencers to CR subscribers. 

You attack CR’s limited research 
before opinion; is it, do you think, 
any more limited than that of the 
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copy writers who hymn the bene- 
fits of yeast, orange juice, cig- 
arettes, cosmetics? And who, in 
case of error, harms the greatest 
number? 

I am an advertising man, one 
who views with alarm the growing 
tripe which is being spread in 
increasing quantities across the fair 
pages of our newspapers and maga- 
zines. Schlink is the one voice 
crying in the wilderness who has 
dared face the tripe spreaders. 
More power to his arm! 


Cart H. Craupy, Jr. 
+ 


Bigger and Better Liars 


GALE & STONE 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are glad to see you put Mr. 
Schlink on the pan. Barnum said, 
“Speak well of me if you can, 
speak ill of me if you must, but 
for God's sake say something.” 

We subscribe to Consumers’ Re- 
search in order to buy unadver- 


tised merchandise. To that extent 
do we vary our hate for advertis- 
ing and its abuses. 

We fully believe that when big- 
ger and better liars are about they 
will be in the advertising business. 

Continue our subscription to your 
papers; we want to see you defend 
the advertiser. 

Joun C. Artz, 
Resident Agent. 
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MILWAUKEE DEPARTMENT 
STORE SALES 


Show Great Gains 


N December Sales _in- 
creased 10.5%, exceed- 
ing most major cities. 

























In January Sales increased 
24% — again greatly ex- 
ceeding most major cities. 


It Is Most Significant 


that in December the De- 
partment Stores increased 
their space in the 


SENTINEL - 71.3% 
NEWS - - 54.% 
and 
In January Department 
Stores increased their space 

in the 


SENTINEL - 129% 
NEWS - - 113% 


MILWAUKEE 
SENTINEL-NEWS 


@ MILWAUKEE'S LARGEST DAILY NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION @ 
PAUL BLOCK and ASSOCIATES 


National Advertising Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 























Art Directors’ Exhibit 


HE Art Directors Club of New 

York will hold its annual ex- 
hibition of advertising art at 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
from April 14 to May 12. 

Six classifications of entries have 
been set up: Work which has ap- 
peared in (1) mass magazines; (2) 
class magazines; (3) in trade pub- 
lications; (4) in newspapers; (5) 
in booklets, brochures and direct- 
mail material and (6) posters. 

Under the first five classifica- 
tions there are three divisions: (a) 
color paintings and color drawings ; 
(b) black and white illustrations 
and drawings and (c) photographic 
illustrations—color and black and 
white. Under posters are four divi- 
sions: (a) outdoor advertising, bill- 
boards ; (b) car cards; (c) display 
posters and (d) magazine covers. 


The Art Directors Club medal 
will be awarded at the discretion of 
the jury of awards, irrespective of 
the publication or medium in which 
the work has appeared, to (a) color 
paintings and color drawings; (b) 
black and white illustrations and 
drawings; (c) photographic illus- 
trations—color and black and 
white; (d) posters (irrespective of 
classification) and (e) design of 
complete advertisement. A medal is 
also offered by Barron G. Collier 
for posters and car cards and by 
Kerwin Fulton for twenty-four- 
sheet posters. 

Proofs, clippings or photostats 
of contemplated entries must reach 
Risa Heyman, exhibition secretary 
at the Art Directors Club, 115 East 
40th Street, New York, not later 
than March 10. 


+ + + 


Consumer’s Best Friend 


AMERICAN TRADE ASSOCIATION 
XECUTIVES 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
ay I express my appreciation of the 
recent constructive articles published in 
Printers’ Ink on the subject of trade 
association work. 

You have shown most effectively that 
the consumer’s best friend is the con- 
structive trade association. 

I sincerely trust that these articles will 
have a very wide circulation. 

Paut S. Corvier, 
President 
. ° ° 
Criddle Joins Criterion 


Robert W. Criddle has joined the 
Criterion Advertising Company, New 
York, as vice-president in charge of 
sales and promotion. He was formerly 
art director of the General Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Company, Inc., later becoming 
sales manager for this company. His 
most recent connection was with Out- 
door Advertising, Incorporated as na- 
tional art director. 

eee 


Change in Name 
The Ad-Bag Corporation, New York, 
has changed its name to the Cue Bag 
Advertising Service. There is no con- 
nection between this and the Ad-Bag 
Sales Corporation, also of New York. 
o s s 


New Account to Klein 
The Century Blending Corporation, 
Philadelphia, has appointed Philip Klein, 
Inc., of that city, to direct its advertis- 
ing. 
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San Francisco Bureau 
Re-Elects 


L. H. Marks, of Charles Brown & 
Sons, has been re-elected president of 
the Better Business Bureau of San 
Francisco. Russell D. Carpenter, general 
manager of the I. Magnin Company, and 
Walter A. Folger, of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, were re- 
elected vice-president and secretary, re- 
spectively. 

e e e 
To Advertise Minnesota 


The Minnesota Boosters Association, 
formed to advertise Minnesota as a play- 
ground, has elected temporary officers 
with G. T. Pettibone, of Detroit Lakes, 
as president. The group also voted to 
form an executive committee to include 
one person from each congressional dis- 
trict in the State. Another meeting 
will be held in March to form a per- 
manent organization. 

ee 


Tarr Returns to L & T 


Cedric W. Tarr has joined the Los 
Angeles office of Lord & Thomas. He 
will specialize on travel and resort ac- 
counts. Formerly with this agency, 
Mr. Tarr, more recently, has been with 
the Los Angeles office of Hanft-Metzger, 
Inc., as copy chief and production man- 
ager. 

° 7 e 


Advanced by “Transcript” 


James E. Cruickshank, who has been 
with the Boston Transcript since 1924, 
has been appointed manager of the 
hotel and travel departments. He suc- 
ceeds the late John Currier, who 
had been associated with the Transcript 
for forty-nine years. 
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Mr. Dough Sums Up 








John Dough started the argument in the December 21 issue of 
Printers’ INK in the article that bore the enlightening title 
“Consumer Research Is Pet Hate of This Householder.” 
next succeeding issue Frank R. Coutant protested that consumers 
like to be researched. Then, in the issue of January 4, Dr. Ezekiel 
Pinkus (sounds like a pen name, doesn’t it?) prodded the re- 
searchers; in the issue of January 11, John Burgoyne, Jr., waxed 
sarcastic at Mr. Dough’s expense, and finally in the issue of 
January 25, “A Research Man” came to the rescue of his profession. 
John Dough now sums up for his team. 


In the 











By John Dough 


(GREAT grief! What a fine col- 
lection of tempests have been 
brewed in the innocent Dough tea- 
pot! 

I had no idea that Consumer 
Questioners were so touchy! Why, 
anyone who wasn’t aware of their 
great importance to Industry would 
almost come to the conclusion that 
the Ancient Order of Bell Buzzers 
was suffering from a severe case 
of inferiority complex—they’re so 
defensive. 

The sad part of the story is that 
I had no intention whatever of 
treading on anybody’s toes when I 
wrote that little piece about con- 
sumer surveys—I merely thought 
that the opinion of a layman might 
be of interest to advertising men 
and I didn’t expect them to express 
that interest with brickbats. 

But we Doughs are die-hards 
and so I am going to have my say 
in spite of the fact that no less a 
personage than a Commercial 
Engineer has called me “nasty” 
and a Research Man has threatened 
me with mayhem at the corner of 
Forty-second Street and Broadway. 

It is my belief that the function 
of advertising should be to form 
public opinion rather than to follow 
it. 

With your permission I will call 
upon that most patient of women, 
Mrs. Dough, to illustrate my point. 
Mrs. Dough never allows any soap 
but Ivory to touch our young 
daughter’s skin—she would as 
soon scrub the child with Sa- 
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polio as to use any other brand 
of soap. Her reason for this 
strong preference is that “Ivory is 
so pure and mild.” Now Mrs. 
Dough has never, to my knowledge, 
been within a hundred miles of a 
Procter & Gamble plant. She has 
no first-hand knowledge of that 
firm’s excellent product. She does 
not know how it is made nor what 
goes into its making. The only 
possible source of her belief in 
Ivory’s purity and mildness is the 
splendid advertising created over a 
long period of years. So cleverly 
has this advertising sung the 
praises of Ivory purity and gentle- 
ness that these qualities have be- 
come Mrs. Dough’s own convictions. 
She has sold herself and no power 
on earth can unsell her so long as 
Ivory remains on the market. 

Now, I ask you, wouldn’t it be 
a silly sort of proceeding for a 
research worker to come to Mrs. 
Dough for an opinion created in 
the agency’s own copy department? 
Similarly, Mrs. Dough insists that 
Rinso be used to do the family 
wash because “it makes the clothes 
so much whiter.” 

Now, I have no doubt whatever 
that Rinso does wash clothes 
whiter but I am convinced that 
Mrs. Dough would never have no- 
ticed this greater degree of snowi- 
ness had not the advertising pointed 
it out to her again and again. 

After all, other good soaps make 
clothes pretty darned white and I 
am certain that if the Lady from 
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Harlem who does the Dough 
laundry should use any one of 
these in place of Rinso, Mrs. 
Dough would never notice the dif- 
ference. 

And so it goes. A great percen- 
tage of the opinions you pound the 
pavements to obtain are made at 
the copy desks of your own 
agencies. 

Since writing that first article I 
have talked to seven friends of 
mine who push prolific pens for 
better-than-average agencies. One 
is from Dayton, one from Cincin- 
nati, one from Chicago and four 
from New York and each is con- 
sidered a star in his job. 

They all informed me that prior 
to every new campaign a great 
mass of material is put at their 
disposal by the research depart- 
ments of their various shops but 
that seldom, if ever, does any of 
these data find its way into com- 
pleted copy. 

And they added, as with one 
voice, “For goodness sake don't 
quote me—I don’t want to get the 
gate.” 

I am going to let one chap speak 
for himself because his viewpoint 
is typical of those of the others. 
He said, in substance: “A good 
advertisng man doesn’t have to go 
any further than the factory for 
his facts. Once he has absorbed the 
good features of a product it is 
up to him to convince the public 
that it’s the best thing of its kind 
on the market. People don’t like 
to think for themselves and so I 
do their thinking for them. Tell- 
ing me what Mrs. Tom, Dick and 
Harry think about the products I 
advertise is bringing coals to New- 
castle—they think what I tell them 
to think.” 


Getting Accounts without 
Charts 


I once knew a man who was 
considered one of the best new 
business men in the agency busi- 
ness. He brought millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of billing to the agency 
that employed him. I asked him 
how he did it and this is what he 
said: 

“It’s all very simple. I call on 
the prospect who usually opens the 
conversation with ‘Well, Mr. 


Blank, what do you want?’ I tell 
him I want to talk about his ad- 
vertising. ‘What!’ he gasps, as his 
jaw drops, ‘Where are your charts 
and graphs and bound volumes of 
data? Every other agency that has 
solicited my business has plast- 
ered this office with facts and fig- 
ures! You're a new kind of adver- 
tising man—I want to talk to you!’ 
And then I just tell him what a 
swell outfit we are and that’s that!” 


What! No Consumer 
Survey? 

Another friend of mine who 
owns a small agency told me about 
a call he made on a live prospect. 
He was in the midst of telling the 
manufacturer what he _ thought 
people would like to know about 
his product when the prospect in- 
terrupted him. “How do you know 
people would want to hear those 
things about my product?” he 
asked. “Did you make a consumer 
survey?” My friend answered: 
“No, I’m just telling you what 
would interest me. People are all 
pretty much alike, you know, and 
so there must be a few million 
people who feel as I do about it.” 

“Now you're talking,” said the 
prospect. “Let me show you some- 
thing.” He produced a fat, leather- 
bound book of nicely typewritten 
sheets. 

“T just paid $7,500 for this 
market survey,” he continued. He 
opened the book at random. 
“Here we have the opinion of Joe 
Gish of Providence. I sold Joe his 
first bill of our goods thirty years 
ago and he’s been buying our line 
ever since. During those thirty 
years our factory has grown from 
a little one-horse affair to one of 
the largest of its kind in the world 
but Joe still has the same store 
with a floor space of fifteen by 
twenty feet—How do they expect 
me to learn how to run my business 
from this book full of people like 
Joe Gish?” 

So it would seem to me that in 
spite of the acid-pointed pen of a 
“Commercial Engineer” (Oh, my 
aunt! Tie that for a title!) the 
question of whether the Consumer 
Research is a business-builder or 
just a damned nuisance is still de- 
cidedly moot. 
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Yardley’s Motion Display 


ARDLEY & CO., LTD., re- 

cently commissioned Norman 
Bel Geddes, noted theatrical de- 
signer, to create a window display 
for its lavender-scented products. 
This Mr. Bel Geddes has done in 
a manner that is at once spectacular 
and dignified. 

The display is made in the form 
of a spiral shelf fitted with plat- 
forms of glass and gunmetal on 
which the various products are 
placed. The spiral rotates at a rate 


* 


Issues Media Study Summary 


A summary of city totals shown in 
Volume II of the media study, “Mar- 
ket and Newspaper Statistics,” has been 
issued by the ‘ieedion Association of 
Advertising Agencies, New York. A 
total of 109 cities with city zone popu- 
lations over 100,000, included in the 
complete study, are arranged in the sum- 
mary in order ef city gone population 
for easy comparison of cities approxi- 
mately the same size. Market statistics 
are shown for each city. 

Copies are available from the Four 
A’s at $1.00 each. 

. . . 


Novelty Magazine Planned 

Johnson Smith & Company, Racine, 
Wis., puzzles, games, novelties, will 
start publication of a new magazine of 
the mail-order type to be known as 
Fun, Magic & Mystery. Type-page size 
will be 10 by 65/6 inches. 


of three revolutions a minute, and 
seemingly the merchandise at the 
top disappears—something like the 
barber-pole illusion. 

The display is seven feet high 
and the base is eight feet wide, 
with two small side displays for 
use in specially large windows. 

Shown for the first time at 
B. Altman & Co., in New York, 
on February 23, the display will 
travel the country to be exhibited 
in leading cities. 


+ 


William Shaw-Thomson Dies 


William Shaw-Thomson, formerly an 
instructor on advertising at Columbia 
University, died last week at New 
York of an acute abdominal ailment. 
He formerly was a vice-president of the 
United Advertising Agency, Inc., and, 
at one time, was editor of Good Furni- 
ture and Decoration. Mr. Shaw-Thomson, 
who was forty-seven, was a major in the 
Royal Air Force during the war. 


Will Direct New Campaign 

The Rex Research Corporation, To- 
ledo, has appointed the Campbell-San- 
ford Advertising Company to handle 
the advertising of Fly-Tox and Rex Fly 
Spray. Consumer advertising, to be 
released in the spring, will appear in 
newspapers, magazines and agricultural 
publications. Business paper advertis- 
ing will be released immediately. 
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Chain-Store Sales for January 


January January % 

Company 1934 1933 Change 
Great At. & Pac. Tea Co. (a)...... $59,922,780 $57,242,421 + 4.6 
"eeen, Bees Ga) ncn ccccsccese 20,386,475 15,661,617 +30.2 
J ee Ee ree 18,137,341 15,844,684 +144 
i SE ee eee 16,486,586 14,995,855 + 9.9 
Kroger Grocery & Baking (a) ..... 15,397,725 14,628,143 + 5.2 
*Montgomery Ward .............. 14,733,847 10,100,149 +45.9 
I hg do eine 6 wen'Gioe 12,444,239 8,689,376 +43.2 
American Stores (c) ............5. 10,602,865 10,157,087 + 44 
BE ee ee 8,824,820 7,706,388 +14.5 
CREE CRETE TT eee 7,899,714 7,210,918 + 9.5 
EE ree 5,106,517 3,912,983 +30.5 
EE idGcancaeeeccbnen eee 4,832,562 4,272,879 +13.0 
OO eS ee ee 4,344,288 4,928,131 —11.8 
MEN cic w i adyoc¥a0seen eens ades 4,302,113 3,664,964 +17.4 
OOD in 8ccwineese season 2,520,428 2,382,936 + 5.8 
RE ee eee 2,360,392 1,883,121 +25.3 
i re Oe cs ceducccaedenen 2,271,149 2,163,375 + 4.9 
EU er ee en 1,554,500 1,129,575 + 37.6 
Deasinion Stores (a) ....ccccsccces 1,373,111 1,398,267 — 1.8 
EN SOE WD onc eccneeiensbans 1,325,243 1,060,915 +24.9 
Rr re 1,322,137 1,310,613 + 0.8 
i Me. sc cewweeeeenee 1,214,762 1,095,422 +10.9 
NE Ce nee ee eet ee 984,463 793,047 +24.1 
Ee ee ee ee 952,108 804,217 +18.4 
Western Auto Supply ............. 870,000 666,800 +30.4 
ee CE ca ckvecnccceveseess 486,530 357,430 +36.1 
ee ED ned ceed ceduecbens 154,807 101,306 +52.7 





*Includes both chain and mail-order sales. 


(a)—4 wks, ended Jan. 27. (c)—5 wks. ended Feb. 3. 
(b)—4 wks. ended Jan. 29. (d)—4 wks. ended Jan. 20. 


Number of Stores in Operation 


End of January End of January 

1934 1933 1934 1933 
ND iain n aura ee 4,387 nt 477 473 
CE diicceccnwneon 3,282 ae. “We ee NE once cceus's 457 446 
a eee 1,477 1,425 oh Oe ES cvetenccs 231 232 
a, © BORO <ccos . 1,466 1,472 SG. Cee esc kecss 180 176 
ae NE 2ictcnaes 721 718 Peoples Drug ........ 113 117 
Melville Shoe ........ 540 504 WE aawdeesceccss 79 79 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company reports that January sales, expressed 
in tons, were estimated as 356,514 this year, compared with 371,438 in January, 1933. 
This is a decrease in quantity of merchandise sold of 14,924 tons, or 4.02 per cent. 
Average weekly sales in January were $14,980,695, compared with $14,310,605 in 
1933, an increase of $670,090. Average weekly tonnage sales were 89,129, compared 
with 92,860 in January, 1933, a decrease of 3,731 tons. 
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This is GREAT BRITAIN'S 
leading Morning Daily. 


It has a certified net sale of over TWO 


THE DAI 


CERTIFIED NET SALE 


‘ 


MILLION daily—the 
largest sale in Britain—or 
in the world. It covers this 
compact and _ prosperous 
market from Land's End to 
John o Groats. It reaches 


every class—its name is 


the “DAILY HERALD” 


LY HERALD 


EXCEEDS 2,030,000 DAILY 
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Open Price Code Brings Evils 


to This Industry 





that Section. 





longer adhere to the open-price filing plan under that code. 
interview he gives some of the reasons why he believes the open- 
price plan interferes with the general purposes of the NRA scheme. 


Mr. Plante, an attorney, had a large part in formulating the code of 
fair competition for the Dry Battery and Flashlight Section of the 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association, and is chairman of 
He recently announced that his company would no 


In this 








An Interview with 
C. Bertram Plante 
President, Bond Electric Corporation 


THE operation of the open-price 
filing plan written into many 
NRA codes has taught us several 
lessons which will prove helpful if 
we use them. One of these lessons, 
in my opinion, is that no open-price 
agreement, nor, in fact, any other 
method of avoiding ruinous com- 
petition, can succeed until we have 
standards of quality as well as 
standards of costs. Under present 
conditions open-price filing agree- 
ments put the large manufacturer 
of quality merchandise, who owes 
his rank, in part at least, to good- 
will based upon national advertis- 
ing, at a great disadvantage. 

Our experience in the electrical 
industry shows that this system, 
hailed by many business economists 
as the great panacea for cut-throat 
practices, has actually encouraged 
the very abuses it was designed to 
check. It has worked out to the 
detriment of the manufacturer who 
observes the code, by throwing his 
minimum prices open to everyone 
and giving this vital information to 
chiselers. The code of the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, for example, specifies 
that goods shall not be sold below 
cost and specifies uniform systems 
of accounting and costing; but no 
method is provided to compel utili- 
zation of such systems. As such 
costs are not filed there is no way 
of knowing whether manufacturers 
are observing the terms of the code. 
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It is quite impossible to know all 
the innumerable sales made by dif- 
ferent companies and whether 
prices are above or below costs. At 
present there is no representative, 
effective filing of standard costs 
available. 

Our experience indicates that the 
ten-day waiting period under the 
open-price plan works to the dis- 
advantage of the standard manu- 
facturer and to the advantage of 
the unethical competitor who may 
quote anyone any price or give any 
terms to be effective in ten days— 
and then file the new prices or con- 
ditions, having the business already 
sewed up and free from competi- 
tion. He may sell through a job- 
ber or dealer who, in turn, may sell 
in violation of the code provisions, 
as such a dealer is not bound by 
the terms of our code. We have 
heard, for instance, of contracts 
having been dated back or ahead 
to evade the provisions of the code 
or existing price filings. 

I am convinced there is no code 
strong enough nor words broad and 
comprehensive enough to circum- 
vent all the schemes and unethical 
methods of unscrupulous manufac- 
turers or purveyors of merchandise. 
It is possible that the right to sell 
at not lower than the lowest pub- 
lished price filed by any competitor 
might be a remedy provided it were 
coupled with a provision that such 
price be maintained for some defi- 
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nite period of time. A quarterly 
(or other) filing of prices might 
be helpful if they were to remain 
effective for the definite period 
until the next specified filing. This 
would do away with the constant 
changing and chiseling. 

A survey made some time since 
disclosed that practically 80 per 
cent of the cells sold by manufac- 
turers for around 2 cents were 
retailed to the public at 10 cents; 
the manufacturers selling at or 
below cost; and the jobber and re- 
tailer making a greater profit at the 
expense of the manufacturer. The 
public, we further found, was and 
is satisfied to pay the higher price 
of 10 cents as evidenced by the 
fact that in chain stores branded 
10-cent cells outsold the special 
5-cent cell as much as fourteen to 
one. 

The destructive factors in the 
industry which have brought about 
these conditions have been the small 
manufacturer—with little or no 
overhead—with little or no respon- 
sibility to the industry—with little 
or no advertising expense and no 
research or laboratory development 
looking toward the improvement 
and extension of the industry 
and/or for developing higher and 
better quality of cells. Such manu- 
facturers, by solicitation of business 
from shrewd buyers, at continuing 
lower prices, have gradually de- 
stroyed the price structure until 
practically all manufacturers are 
selling close to if not below actual 
cost. The consequential result has 
been that, as prices fell, the manu- 
facturer, to meet the conditions, has 
been driven more and more to 
labor-saving devices, with conse- 
quent elimination of labor, and 


— 


Has Women’s Wear Account 

Mrs. Franklin, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturer and retailer of sports clothes 
for women, Franklin fabrics and knitted 
materials, with shops in a number of 
cities, has appointed Kimball, Hubbard 
& Powel, Inc., New York, to direct its 
advertising. 

. . . 


Joins Cincinnati Agency 

Charles W. Snyder, Jr., has joined the 
roduction department of Curtis W. Van 
De Mark, Cincinnati, advertising. 
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wages have also fallen. Thus, 
labor has suffered step by step with 
the manufacturer and the purchas- 
ing power of labor has been greatly 
curtailed. 

In the meantime, dealers retailing 
the merchandise produced in our 
line of business have made inordi- 
nate profits from the public by 
selling cheap cells at standard 
prices, and the public has suffered 
by receiving cheap, inferior-branded 
merchandise for which they have 
paid the price of first-class mer- 
chandise. 

The Dry Battery and Flashlight 
industry is still a substantial busi- 
ness, employing thousands of peo- 
ple, all of whom are seriously, and 
to their detriment, affected by such 
conditions. Continual talk is heard 
of protecting the little fellow— 
nothing is said of his destructive 
influence upon industry and labor, 
and the so-called little fellow is 
being encouraged by public utter- 
ances appearing in the press to con- 
tinue and extend his demoralizing 
influence—feeling safe to do so by 
reason of what he reads. Under 
the so-called open-price plan these 
demoralizing influences have con- 
tinued—the destruction of the in- 
dustty proceeds. The Bond Elec- 
tric Corporation has therefore 
determined to take a step forward 
by freeing itself from the restrain- 
ing and deadening influences of the 
current open-price plan, with the 
ten-day lag or waiting period, and 
to protect ourselves, our business, 
our labor, and our distributors by 
an open competition enabling us to 
meet all competitive conditions in 
the industry—until such time as 
these demoralizing influences have 
ceased. 


+ 


With Harriet Hubbard Ayer 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer of Canada, 
Ltd., Montreal, has appointed Miss 
Pearl Clark as advertising manager. She 
has been general manager of MariMoore 
Services, an all-Canadian newspaper 
syndicate. 

. . . 


Appoints San Francisco Agency 


The Meyenberg Laboratories, Salinas, 
Calif., condensed milk, have "appointed 
Will Russell & Company, San Fran- 
cisco advertising agency, to direct their 
account. 
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“See Page 79 


When first this advertisement was written 
the above was a footnote. 


But it makes a much better heading, for no 
better example of the Merchandisingly 
Alert in the general consumer advertising 
field could be given than the list starting on 
page 79. 


Not the firm names, but the brand names, 
are so very indicative. It isn’t so long ago 
that many of these names—Snow, Super 
Suds, Plymouth, Dental Magnesia, Norge, 
Spuds, Essolube—for example, were un- 
known advertisingly. Today they are im- 
portant and rapidly growing national 
accounts. 


The same holds true among magazine ad- 
vertisers—and especially among trade, tech- 
nical and industrial advertisers. Where new 
development is being pushed to a marked 
degree. 
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But what new names will there be in 1935 
and °36, what new advertising accounts? 


Who will bring them out? 


There is only one wise and intelligent 
answer to this. Keep your eye on the 
Merchandisingly Alert. The aggressive mer- 
chandising minded business men who form 
the reader audience of Printers’ INK, 
who understand the value of applied 
advertising and merchandising in building 


a business. 


PrinTERS’ INK affords outstanding leader- 
ship over all other publications in delivering 
traceable, identified circulation among these 
men—close to 40% of them Major Execu- 
tives of their firms, and better than another 
30% Sales and Advertising Executives. 


For those in the advertising or publishing 
business it is a tremendously powerful sell- 


ing tool, if properly used. 
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Business on the Scales 


(Continued from page 10) 


are usually dragged forth at such 
times as these. 

Clearly the open-price arrange- 
ment which prescribed a period of 
waiting between price announce- 
ment and effective date is out of 
the window. There is the announce- 
ment that it is to be studied, but 
there seems little chance that study 
will result in its restoration to 
grace. Price fixing which does not 
involve a period of waiting may 
remain with us, but there are modi- 
fications of form proposed and 
nothing is yet final. The latest ver- 
sion, which may be replaced at, 
say three o'clock tomorrow after- 
noon, is for a vague price fixing 
at some median cost range, which 
probably will raise a fog from 
those above and below. 

The Consumers’ Advisory Board 
is opposed to open-price associa- 
tions. General Johnson is not. Con- 
flict is the one thing that is certain 
for the immediate future. It must 
be said that to some extent price 
fixing has been brought into dis- 
repute by business. It must be said 
also that the codes themselves tend 
to level, or let us say plainly, to 
fix prices. A Government official is 
authority for the statement that 
in one industry prices have risen 
five times the volume of the wage 
increases imposed by the code. 

In some cases, where there is no 
avowed price fixing, there is a sort 
of persuasive price fixing. One 
code authority secretary has said 
with perhaps more candor than 
sense that he “sat up” until three 
o’clock one morning with one mem- 
ber whose prices were “out of 
line.” 


No Vehicle for 
Monopoly 


The open-price association is 
quite probably not doomed; there 
are many in NRA who think it can 
be. made to serve helpfully, but 
there is a general feeling that open- 
price associations must not be made 
the vehicles upon which monopoly 
rides into the market place. Busi- 
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ness itself is, thus, charged with 
the duty to see to it that something 
that may be sound for business is 
not made into a punitive instru- 
ment to further torture an already 
burdened public. 

Returning for a moment to price 
increases that ride high and wide 
above the wage increases enforced 
by codes, business probably does 
not yet know, but it surely will 
soon find out, that there are men 
in Washington whose assignment 
is to check the rise in prices as 
against the rise in wages, to ascer- 
tain whether they are out of pro- 
portion. If the one line rises too 
high above the other it seems quite 
probable that something will be 
done about it. Just what I do not 
know. 


Charts and Graphs 
Galore 


But this is no secret, except 
from those who go about without 
looking at this and that: There is 
a more careful check on all things 
about business “and appertainin’ 
thereto” than ever before. There 
are wall maps with pins in them 
for new purposes. There are charts 
and graphs and high rows of fig- 
ures, all for new purposes. The 
Government knows more about vol- 
ume of output, demand for that 
output, cost of raw materials, cost 
of manufacture, margin of profit 
and who gets it, than this or any 
other Government has ever known. 
And it is just getting properly 
started. 

Ten years ago business could go 
along about its affairs and the 
Government could know or wanted 
to know very little about it. What 
it found out was put into heavy 
tabulations that were not sufficiently 
broken down to reveal much worth- 
while information, let alone any 
secrets of value. But today the story 
is different. Figures are pouring 
into Washington and once in Wash- 
ington they are going through such 
a shaking and sifting and break- 
ing down and putting together as 
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never was dreamed of in the good 
old days when the whirlwind was | 
so merrily getting ready to sock 
us on that terrible Black Friday. 
} Every manufacturer, every mer- G Oo D 
d with chandiser and every advertiser in 
ething the United States will now and 
ness is henceforth, if he be wise, so con- 
instru- duct his business that he need fear 
lready no scrutiny of his innermost busi- 
: ness secrets. More than 300 codes 
) price now are effective. Every code sets 
wide up a Code Authority and every 
forced Code Authority requires and will 
does get reports on the actual state of 
’ will business, costs of production, num- is not a 
men ber of employees, wages paid and 
iment a dozen or more other things. And 
eS as the figures gathered by these Code panacea, 
scer- Authorities will be available to ms 
pro- that shrewd though kindly Uncle but it has 
} too whose tall, gaunt form typifies the 
quite might and majesty of the Govern- 
l be ment of the United States. cured 
) Not Uncle Sam is to be the Great ‘ 
Auditor, just as surely and fully as many a sick 
though he kept the books of all 
business. His is to be the eye that 4 
sees all and uncovers all. I think business. 
cept there is thus far little realization 
10ut of this vast transition from secrecy 
e is to publicity, or at least to informed 
ings Governmental authority. But as ye 
nin are coded so shall ye be denuded 
lere of your business secrets. It is 
em written thus in the book of the 
irts law. 
ig Now whether all of these things 
‘he will in the end be good for business 
ol- cannot in these relatively early 
nat days of the Great Adventure be 
ost fully known. Business will do well 
fit to confront this one fact fairly, to 
ny comprehend it without passion and 
yn. to draw from it such light as may 
ly be possible: The Government to- HAWLEY 
day is not concerned solely with 
30 the profits of business. It is con- ADVERTISING 
1e cerned with the living of the great 
sd masses of the people. The idea is COMPANY 
at that business will itself be better 
y off if the masses of the people are 
y enabled to live in decency and in INC 
- something of security. 
y There are men in offices in 
y Washington who cannot be lath- 
4 ered into excitement by any ques- H 
3 tion of profits while they know 95 Madison Ave. 
1 that some millions have no jobs New York Cit 
> and have had none for three and Y 
four years. They marvel at the L J 
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MILLIONS of 


FEDERAL MONEY 


now being poured into 
the Northwest by Fed- 


eral Agencies 


ADDS.. 


more than DOUBLE 
the amount of 

MONEY accruing 
from Farm Incomes 
—making a TOTAL 
of 2 ver ONE 
BILLION DOL- 
LARS to be spent 
NOW! 


It’s A 
FACT.... 


that KSTP dominates 
in this ““ TRADING 
CENTER” by oc- 
cupying the leading 
position in the area 
of the ‘Measured 
Majority’. . . the 
1,142,000 popula- 
tion which ‘‘spends 
75c out of every dol- 
lar’ in the state. 


KSTP 


MINNEAPOLIS — ST. PAUL 


The STATION of the MILLIONS with MILLION$ to spend 
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patience of men who have long 
since worn holes in their last pairs 
of overalls and who do not riot 
because they miss meals as often as 
they get meals. They point out 
that they want to get bread mov- 
ing along the line before that 
amazing patience is exhausted. 

Now there is that feeling. There 
are statisticians who are taking 
apart the tabulations that come to 
them and who dig into columns of 
numerals with a holy zeal. There 
are plenty of zealous men and wo- 
men in NRA and in AAA and in 
the other alphabetical innovations. 
And regardless of the heart, the 
head of many a zealot goes out 
of bounds. 

It is those out of bounds play- 
ers that are likely to upset the 
game. There is a lot of authority 
being created in Washington and 
from Washington on out into the 
vast reaches that make up the 
United States. A good deal of this 
authority is determined to make 
other people be good and the stand- 
ard of goodness will probably be 
as varied as the height and weight 
of those who have the authority. 

Business is going to be on the 
pan, advertising on the spot and 
the whole works on the scales, with 
a whole army of new judges in the 
saddle. 


++ + 


Continental Resumes Campaign 


The educational advertising campaign 
begun late last summer by the Continen- 
tal Can Company to promote public in- 
terest in the distribution of motor oil 
in refinery-sealed cans, is resuming this 
month in the national magazines. Full- 
page advertisements in color will appear. 

‘The advertising program we under- 
took last year to promote public ac- 
ceptance of canned oil struck a im ge 
note with the oil industry as well as 
the fnotoring Pa public and was very suc- 
cessful,” Goodwin, advertising 
manager of x G, states. 

“It quickened the change from bulk 
to package distribution of motor oil 
which the oil industry had just begun 
in its effort to protect the large adver- 
tising and sales expenditure being placed 
behind brand oil and to insure the pub- 
lic of getting the oil as advertised and 
as produced at the refineries.” 


Changes Name 


Russell F. Brachvogel, Central West- 
ern representative of the Mid-States 
Gummed Paper Company of Chicago, 
has changed his name to Russell F. 
Vogel. 
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300 Largest Advertisers in 


Newspapers for 1933 


Exhaustive Analysis Is Now Available for First Time 


ib commissioning Media Rec- 
ords, Inc., to compile a list 
showing the linage figures of 
the 300 leading national adver- 
tisers for 1933 in newspapers in 
eighty-three cities of major im- 
portance, Printers’ INK has made 
available for the first time such an 
exhaustive linage analysis cover- 
ing sO many advertisers in such a 
large number of cities. 

Among the first four advertisers 
in this list, three are tobacco com- 
panies, Reynolds, Liggett & Myers 
and American. Among the first ten 


there are, in addition to the 
three tobacco companies, three 
automobile manufacturers, (Gen- 


eral Motors, Chrysler and Ford), 
three soap manufacturers, (Lever 
Bros., Procter & Gamble and Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet), and one 
food company (Standard Brands). 
The figures show that the prod- 
uct receiving the largest news- 
paper linage during 1933 was 
Camel, that the Ford Car led all 
competitors in linage and that 
Fleischmann’s Yeast was the stand- 
out food product in newspapers. 
In having this list prepared 
Printers’ INK has included not 
only the total linage for the lead- 
ing advertisers, but also the total 
linage for each subsidiary and the 
number of cities in which com- 
pany and its subsidiaries adver- 
tised. This complete breakdown 
enables the reader not only to 
analyze company against company, 
but also product against product. 
Where there seems to be wide dis- 
crepancies in linage used by com- 
peting products, the list shows that 
frequently this is caused not by 
smaller advertisements but by 


smaller lists. 

Experience has shown that such 
lists as this and other statistical 
analyses of various classes of ad- 
vertising which Printers’ INK 
has published each year are re- 
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ferred to frequently by adver- 
tisers, publishers and advertising 
agencies. These, used in connection 
with the Printers’ INK summaries 
of magazine and farm-paper lin- 
age, give the reader an excellent 
and thorough picture of advertis- 
ing trends. 


Advertiser Linage Cities 
. J. Reynolds To- 

Se TA. ce ccces 17,150,797 
oe ae 16,828,670 81 
Tobacco Products. . 322,127 80 
Liggett & Myers To- 

Cosco EMeeeeaese 14,988,586 
Chesterfield ....... 13,584,340 81 
Granger Rough Cut. 1,404,246 32 
General Motors Corp. 13, 202, 769 


Chevrolet (New Cars) 





PE  ccneaecedas 1,751,701 82 
Frigidaire ........ 1,451,829 78 
DE cA¢ceenaeves 1,235,420 81 
Oldsmobile Sceeeeen 1,018,635 82 
Fisher Bodies...... 987,992 70 
Institutional Advtg.. 871,534 61 
Chevrolet Trucks... 383,671 78 
Ethyl Gasoline..... 334,204 62 
Cadillac-La Salle.... 226,725 69 
SY MRiasesnese 160,526 20 
SE  dinceeenens 97,388 44 
Glets SOUND cccccs 40,646 21 
Chevrolet (Used)... 35,815 6 
Frigidaire Air Condi- 

Gt! srsccecess 32,591 15 
Buick & Pontiac... . 21,378 15 
Se BR, 6060600 18,260 32 
Frigidaire Beer Cooler 17,152 13 

American Tobacco Co. 
Lucky Strike ...... 12,092,407 81 
Lever Bros. Co...... 11,306,513 
Lux Toilet Soap. . 3,587,166 75 
SE cnanhawes eo 2,651,923 83 
es eee 2,609,796 73 
Lifebuoy Soap..... 2,327,837 83 
Lifebuoy Shaving 

ee 94,544 38 
Lever Bros. Prod- 

CE innceconeses 35,247 36 

Chrysler Corporation. 7,057,967 
Plymouth 2,945,672 81 
PE Siaweee 2,171,559 81 
Chrysler 954,852 80 
Dodge Bros. Trucks. 242,573 62 
OE ME inne oe 683,016 77 
Chrysler-Plymouth > 60,295 38 

— & Gamble Co. 5,681,974 
eee 2,322,023 81 
Oxydol Cleaner... . 1,628,114 60 
Cc hipso isiitaneeat 668,513 41 
CIN ota tes xt 534,107 39 
Ivory Soap........ 267,485 23 
Kirk’s Castile..... 126,663 13 
Kirk’s Soap....... 43,902 3 
Ivory Snow....... 42,089 7 
Easy Task Soap Chips 34,750 7 

WB ccwccccccecs 8,381 23 
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Advertiser 


P. & G. Products... 
Ford Motor Company 
etree 


Ford-Lincoln ...... 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Chase & Sanborn’s 
Fae 
Royal Desserts..... 
Royal Baking Powder 
Chase & Sanborn’s 
Te 40400440200 
C. W. Coffee & Tea 
Fleischmann Gin.. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Palmolive Soap.... 
Super Suds........ 
Colgates Dentifrice. 
Col.-Palm. Shaving 
ae 
Col.-Palm. Shaving 
Requisites 
Col.-Palm.-Peet Co. 
Products ....2<. 
Cashmere Bouquet 


TD stkecuneees 
Seventeen Prepara- 
BD «asedeorses 
Sterling Products 
Dh .. dpiemeabncin's 
Bayer Co. (Aspirin) 
Chas. B. Phillips 


Chemical Co...... 
Milk of Magnesia. 
Dental Magnesia. . 

Sterling Products. . 
California Fig 

TD 6 ec6c0e~s< 
Danderine 
on pg eesesees 

ape’s Diapepsin. . 
yl Efferves- 
cent Salt........ 
Pape’s Cold Com- 


poun 
General 
(Midol) 
Centaur Co. (Fletch- 
er’s Castoria).... 
Wells, Richardson 
‘o., Ince. (Dia- 
mond Dyes)..... 
Be Gicecccuns 
CR Eee 
Corn Flakes....... 
Rice Krispies...... 
Kaffee Hag........ 
Pep Bran Flakes... 
Wheat Krispies.... 
SS 
OS See 
Whole Wheat Flakes 
General Foods Co... 
Post Toasties...... 
Calumet Baking 
ee 
Post Bran Flakes. . 
Sanka Coffee....... 
eee 
Grape-Nuts Flakes. 
— catssudeaae 
EE ie aie 6c eouin 


eee 
Grape-Nuts ........ 
Maxwell House Cof. 
Log Cabin Syrup... 


PRINTERS’ 


Linage Cities 


5,947 
5,312,345 


to 
“NM sit 
woo 
4 
N 
So 
w 


316,401 
180,806 


172,228 
92,531 
14,845 
4,069,242 
2,549,891 
575,994 

482,753 


182,448 
110,402 
82,267 
72,301 
13,186 


3,963,148 
1,671,037 


888,623 
881,030 

7,593 
775,841 


403,681 
112,131 
111,801 
86,036 
33,946 
28,246 
390,059 
197,859 


15,273 
3,306,421 
886,524 


553,814 


157,598 
152,111 


136,202 
119,880 
79,468 
67,084 


6 
83 


INK 


Advertiser 


Swansdown Cake 
ter 


G. F. Misc. Prod.. 
Bakers Bexert..... 
Swansdown Prod... 
Gillette Saf. Razor 
Gillette Razor & 
Blades 
Probak Blades..... 
Lydia E. Pinkham 
Medicine Co...... 
Socony-Vacuum Corp. 
Socony-Vacuum 
Products 
Socony Household 
re rere 
Socony Insect Spray 
Gulf Refining Co..... 
Studebaker Corp..... 
Studebaker Sales 
Corp. of America 
Studebaker 
Rockne 
Pierce-Arrow Motor 
2: eae 
| RE 
American Home Prod- 
 _ eee 
The Larned Corp... 
Hill’s Products.... 
Hill’s Cascara Bro- 
mide Quinine.... 
Hill’s Nose Drops. 
Wyeth Chemical Co. 
5 “See: 
Freezone 
oe 
Limestone Phos- 
ME cn e6-sa nn 
Rowles Mentho Sul- 
phur 
R. L. Watkins Co... 
Dr. Lyon’s Denti- 
era 
Liquid Arvon..... 
Mulsified Cocoanut 
Oil Shampoo..... 
Kolynos Co........ 
The A. S. Boyle Co. 
National Dairy...... 
‘raft-Phenix Cheese 
eee 
Salad Dressing.... 
Cheeses 
Mayonnaise ...... 
Phila. Cream Cheese 
National Dairy Prod- 
Pree 
Sheffield Farms Milk 
Supplee-Wills-Jones 
Breyer’s Ice Cream 
Fro-Joy Ice Cream 
Deerfoot Farm Prod. 
Jersey Ice Cream.. 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana 
Vick Chemical Co... 
Vicks Antiseptic... 
Vicks Products.... 
Vicks VapoRub.... 
Vicks Cough Drops 
Nose & Throat Drops 
Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber C 


H. J. Heinz Co...... 
Heinz Products 
Heinz Condiments 


Mar. & 


1034 


Linage Cities 


36,261 
25,081 


17,529 


2,464 
721 
2,890,027 


2,170,662 
7 


19,365 


2,817,619 
2,734,161 
2,560,840 


137,981 
35,340 
2,425,076 
2,375,876 


2,185,541 
1,703,334 
482,207 


12 
2 


’ 
9 


187 
3 


177,229 
2,628 
833,370 
460,346 
284,677 
68,035 


11,713 


8,599 
678,430 


551,221 
118,301 


8,908 
554,788 
4,362 
2,223,508 


1,465,024 
760,614 
406,272 
293,896 

4,242 


758,484 
380,949 
193,525 
71,838 
64,872 
42,229 
5,071 
2,188,848 


2,161,962 
2,120,901 
1,029,124 
595,482 
272,717 
125,843 
97,735 


36 


69 
9 


71 
70 
68 





T, 1034 Mar. I, 1934 PRINTERS’ INK 81 
Cities Advertiser Linage Cities Advertiser Linage Cities 
Heinz Soups ...... 225,166 48 Borden’s Farm Prod. 451,886 16 
4 Heinz Baked Beans. 221,181 50 Borden’s Condensed 
7 Heinz Rice Flakes. . 120,417 29 Me sadetensecs 72,329 22 
12 Heinz Ketchup 110,361 47 None Such Mince 
7 Heinz Spaghetti 96.575 GQ jj§. FROM cceecccscse 14,292 37 
5 Heinz Tomato Juice. 16,844 50 Thompson's Malted 
Heinz Vinegar 16,554 41 it Aniauneneene 6,210 17 
Heinz Pickles ..... 4,115 17 Goodrich Tire & Rub- 
76 Heinz Beefsteak SL aS 1,104,502 
74 Sauce ......-.-. 3,965 10 Goodrich Tires 1,086,207 79 
Heinz Peanut Butter 2,246 11 Hood Tires........ 18,295 8 
82 Atlantic Refining Co. 1,816,852 26 Sinclair Refining Co. 1,098,436 54 
The Sun Oil Co..... 1,737,056 42 F. W. Clements Prod- 
Hudson Motor Car Co. 1,721,875 NR GA. cos0ess 1,091,277 
50 Seer 930,079 78 Kruschen Salts. 774,232 83 
Hudson-Essex 747,353 77 Moone’s Emerald Oil 108,033 64 
25 BieGsem cccccccces 44,443 18 OO eae 94,580 59 
22 Premier Pabst Sales Buckley’s Mixture. 47,705 30 
51 CM. scdneneneeee 1,609,218 or eens Emul- 
Pabst Blue Ribbon. 859,770 70 21,322 42 
Blue Ribbon Malt 
Mertvact .cccccces 681,170 75 16,127 29 
80 Pabst-ett Cheese... . 29,028 17 13,404 21 
79 Puritan Malt...... 28,710 8 10,283 31 
Pabst Malt ....... 10,540 4 Moava Suppositories. 5,591 12 
62 Continental Oil Co... 1,655,041 40 Philco Radio & Tele- 
5 National Biscuit Co. 1,577,992 vision Co........ 1,085,916 73 
Shredded Wheat... 783,446 82 Curtis Publishing Co. 1,085,017 
National Biscuit Co. Saturday Evening 
Products ....... 776,291 81 SE sinnsecnsses 915,712 68 
36 a 18,255 11 Ladies’ ay! ° aa 169,305 62 
Continental Baking The Wander Co. 
69 Co. (Wonder _ (Ovaltine) ..... 1,042,345 56 
9 Bread) _.......- 1,567,134 39 Tidewater Oil Sales 
American Oil Co.. 1,553,251  e0enendeea 1,028,830 38 
71 American Oil Co. Kotex ee 1,027,157 
70 Products .......- 1,530,995 31 Baten .ccccccccces 518,755 81 
68 Oe Oa 22,256 10 ey MET 508,402 68 
Texas Co., The..... 1,441,475 70 Schlitz Brewing Co.. 1,018,810 
4 Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 1,359,528 Schlitz Beer....... 1,015,768 67 
Budweiser ........ 964,967 66 Schlitz Malt Syrup 3,042 4 
17 Budweiser Barley General Electric Co. 1,014,599 
Malt Syrup...... 238,083 58 G. E. Refrigerator. 504,909 52 
Anheuser-Busch G. E. Mise. Products 222,306 59 
45 Misc, Products... 143,755 20 G. E. Oil Burner. 134,677 17 
55 Anhouser- Busch Edison Mazda Lamps 43,229 10 
Ss I 12,723 13 G. E. Radio Sets. 37,852 13 
6 Flesstene Tire & Rub- G. E. Washing Ma- 
3g “Seren 1,331,822 Chine ......000- 31,958 21 
5 Firestone Tires.... 1,296,745 77 3. E. Lamps...... 21,354 15 
Firestone Products. 26,994 8 G. E. Air Condi- 
Firestone Batteries. 8,083 11 CG kxctacesss 9,587 5 
General Cigar Corp.. 1,325,706 G. E. Comm. Refrig. 3,670 6 
4 White Owl........ 857,251 62 G. E. Vacuum 
5 Van .- le ago 440,800 27 eee 3,386 4 
8 Robert Burns...... 27,655 6 G. E. Water Cooler 1,671 3 
4 P. Lorillard Co. (Old Union Oil Co. of Cali- 
AAR 1,267,351 70 pag, Pe 1,009,940 
Kelvinator Sales Corp. 1,151,079 Union Oil Co. Prod- 
) Kelvinator ........ 844,228 58 WEB sccccccceces 994,121 10 
: OS eae 306,101 48 re 15,819 7 
) Kelvinator Water Bayuk Cigars Inc... 948,437 
) SESE 750 4 eee 909,095 34 
Suatend Oil Co. of ‘Mapacuba ....... 39,342 4 
New Jersey...... 1,140,575 B. DB. CO.cccccece 907,169 60 
Standard Oil Co. of Standard Oil Co. of 
N. J. (Products) 264,288 6 SE atin biiei nn 886,733 7 
Stanco, Inc........ 864,760 National Sugar Refin- 
 -* eee 334,057 81 De Gk sesuee xs 879,518 27 
>| 244,520 48 R. C. A.—Victor Inc. 867,177 
ae 157,490 35 R. C. A.—Victor 
Cream of Nujol... 128,693 35 - ae 449,194 56 
Daggett & Ramsdell 11,527 4 R. C. A.—Cunning- 
Canada Dry Ginger ham Radiotrons . . 416,585 64 
ih Mh “esses 1,124,081 Cunningham Tubes. 1,398 4 
Ginger Ale........ 994,256 73 Paris Medicine Co... 862,756 
Beverages ........ 113,175 35 Grove’s Bromo 
Canada Dry Gin... 16,650 3 ES are 734,011 73 
Borden Sales Co., Inc. _ 1,114,921 Grove’s Tasteless 
Borden’s Cheese 570,204 36 Chill Tonic ..... 61,215 13 
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Advertiser 

Pazo Ointment ‘ 
Grove’s Nose Drops 
Best Foods, Inc.. 


Hellmann’s Mayon- 
RI intciktinls nied tn 
Best Foods Mayon- 
CE ceednankade 
Best Foods Condi- 
MOMES .cccccsecs 


Standard Oil Co. of 
California 
Potter Drug & Chemi- 
cal Co. (Cuticura 
Bristol-Myers Co..... 
Sal Hepatica ...... 
Ingrams_ Shaving 
Cc TEAM 22.200 0e 


The "Nash Motor Co. 
Southern Pacific Rail- 

St S6hvss00eeen 
a, Cee Oil 


Seiien Oats Co.. 
Quaker Oats Cereals 
Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour ...... 
Mother’s Oats ... 
ie, ee 684000 
Squibb’s Dentifrice. 
Squibb’s Adex 
San 
Squibb’s Aspirin ... 


Squibb’s Castor Oil. 
Loose-Wiles _ Biscuit 


Sunshine Products . 
rown Cracker 
Cer Ge, cccese 

Rippled Wheat..... 

G. H. P. Cigar Co. 
(El Producto)... . 
Salada Tea Co...... 
Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Sales Corp. 

Wesson Oil ...... 

Saowdrift ....0000- 

Snowdrift & Wesson 
lt ‘i cndiieensoeee 

Hills Bros. Coffee... 
Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Lines ..... 
we Petroleum 
Seder” ‘H-O Co.. 

Force Flakes ...... 

Hecker’s Flour .... 

Hecker’s H-O 
SES wcacecece 

Hecker’s Cream 
PD cctacveces 

Presto Cake Flour.. 

Force & H-O Oats.. 

Canadian Pacific Lines 


Canadian Pacific 
Steamship ....... 
Canadian Pacific 
BOWS cccccccece 


Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad 
Richfield Oil Co. of 
California 
Pineapple Growers Co- 
operative Assn. .. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Linage Cities 


860, 514 
432,607 
424,874 
3,033 
860,113 
858,173 
832,504 
304,977 
202,537 
158,589 
100,064 
66,337 
791,653 
790,246 
778,118 
777,887 


759,996 
652,614 


317, 911 
193,579 
127,731 
68,391 
45,580 


739,280 
617,849 


62,129 
59,302 


730,864 
694,283 


674,425 
540,396 
91,140 


42,889 
659,872 


640,526 
633,990 
632,198 
450,285 
117,635 
26,771 
21,939 
10,437 
5,131 
621,111 
608,612 
12,499 
616,454 
614,741 


610,716 


Advertiser 


Pepsin Syrup Co..... 
Chicago Tribune sane 
WwW = -Overland Co. 
tt tnrbevunesen 
Willys Overland- 
Willys Knight. . 
Norge Corp. 
B. T. Babbitt Inc... 
 * Qe ee 
Babbitt’s Lye ...... 
General Mills, Inc... 
PE Gah ice-<0-0.s 
Gold Medal Bisquick 
Gold Medal Fiour.. 
Kopper’s Koke Co... 
Battle Creek Drugs 
(Bon Kora) ..... 
Plough, Inc. ........ 
St. Joseph’s Remedies 
Penetro Products .. 
Plough’s Beauty 
Preparations 
Penetro Salve ..... 
Penetro Nose & 
Throat Drops ... 
Plough Chemical Co. 
POE eseccsace 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Campbell Soup Co.. 
Mactadden Publica- 
Pt sebageen dee 
re Te sc pecans 
ST anos enenes 
Cudahy Packing Co.. 
Old Dutch Cleanser 
Cudahy Meats 
Pt De ose2sec0ee 
Welch’s Grape Juice. 
Portland Cement As- 
sociation .....ees 
Graham-Paige Motor 
CA. ececvesece 
Lamont-Corliss Co... 
Pond’s Preparations. 


Oxo Beef Cubes.... 
Nestles Milk Choco- 
EE, . Meat ithipinipcpinss 


Cunard Lines ...... 
Cunard Steamship. . 
Cunard-Anchor 
Greyhound Lines ... 
Bell Telephone of Pa. 
Noxzema Chemical Co. 
(Noxzema) ...... 
Louisville & Nashville 
NE 6seeeces 
Coca-Cola Co. .....> 
Baltimore & Ohio 
DE eissacne 
Be SE wtuswceees 
VOROR cccccccecse 
DEE. acocceccceve 
Callous-Ease ....... 
Resinol Chemical Co. 
Pepsodent Co. (Anti- 
SS 
Olive Tablet Co..... 
Thomas J. Lipton Inc. 
fe os ae 
Formay 
Swift’s Meats ..... 
Sree 
American Safety 
Ramee OO. ccevece 
Gem & Ever Ready 
Razors & Blades. 
Gem Razor & Blades 


Mar. 1, 1934 


Linage Cities 


597,855 
581,291 


576,886 
334,364 


242,522 
552,234 
551,624 
485,371 

66,253 
547,199 
267,183 
179,818 
100,198 
537,760 


537,286 


111, 794 


79,466 
58,381 


30,405 
3,901 


529,097 
527,336 
522,023 


517,352 
467,610 
49,742 
517,284 
403,916 
104,962 
8,406 
499,737 


497,046 


493,729 
493,271 
376,782 

71,728 


44,761 
492,538 
409,291 

83,247 
463,341 
458,540 


455,798 


455,643 
453,422 


447,721 
447,127 
401,790 
23,608 
21,729 
443,608 


436,424 
436,343 
436,006 
429,733 
297,185 

82,722 

49,826 


426,326 


314,828 
111,498 


58 
17 
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T, 1934 Mar. 1, 1934 PRINTERS’ INK 83 
Cities Advertiser Linage Cities Advertiser Linage Cities 
ss Park & Tilford (Tin- Webster-Eisenlohr, Inc. 298,142 
7 tex & Whitex).... 412,406 57 Girard Cigars...... 279,546 17 
Hupp Motor Car Corp. 411,352 69 Tom Moore Cigars. 18,596 8 
46 Packard Motor Car American Radiator & 
DP uvneshesedes 410,388 Standard Sanitary 
33 0 2 eaahentaiee 399,060 72 Corp. ....+..+++. 297,409 
60 Packard Motors .... 11,328 6 American Radiator 
Westinghouse Elec. & Products ..... see 194,650 44 
62 eI 410,317 Standard Plumbing 
30 Refrigerator ....... 303,176 51 Fixtures ...-.... 99,682 23 
Misc. Products .... 102,977 65 Ideal Stoves....... 3,077 3 
60 Vacuum Cleaner 5 3 i i 295,768 
49 Reo Motor Car Co.. 404.700 Cough Syrup....... 154,881 50 
40 Sy ellcessigeonme 374.747 70 Cough Drops....... 114,758 49 
8 Reo Speed Wagons. . 29,953 56 Misc. Products. .... 26,129 8 
Maytag Co. ...-.... 391,520 54 New York Central 
es Funk ‘> Wagnails Co. , Railroad ........ 295,575 51 
(Literary Digest) . 389,299 26 Foster, Milburn Co. 
19 Grunow Corp. ....-. 382,339 (Doan’s Kidney 
19 Refrigerator ....... 288,485 57 + Pills) ss erseeees 295,350 81 
i dagllnaalat ate 93,854 40 United Fruit Co.. 294,705 
16 Southwestern Bell , United Fruit (Steam- 
7 Telephone Co. ... 376,251 > ae eee 258,615 37 
Creomulsion Co., Inc. 373,377 73 United Fruit Bananas 36,090 21 
7 Mina Om ooo. soca 371.126 74 Mentholatum_ Co.. 286,243 65 
Standard Oi) Co. of -_ General Petroleum 
13 Pennsylvania .... 349,785 7 Corp... +++ eee 283,135 9 
Werness Line ...... 347.656 26 Ironized Yeast Co.... 282,554 47 
13 Standard Oil Co. of , Congress Cigar Co... 280,121 
38 minleee ....«.- 345.897 6 La Palina Cigars... 170,830 20 
20 Carter Medicine Co. 341813 83 Recollection Cigars. 109,291 9 
Grigsby-Grunow Co. 337 585 Clyde- Mallory Line. 276,267 47 
Refrigerator ...... : 207/919 43 a Power 
74 a tae 129666 1 a) ae 275,220 4 
18 Lewis Modicine Co. ssheomut Pacific. .... 273,452 14 
eee "331,621 Coages Sleep meee 4 
or > EMOB ncccccccce 273, 4 
. Natures Remedy... date gt a American Bakeries Co. 270,952 6 
31 Dairymen’s League Chattanooga Medicine 
39 Cox operative Assn. TA concoeeoccae 267,802 
pa ene 330,922 7 Cardui ss diene 141,358 29 
7g Beek “Nut Packing Co. 328,376 Thedford’s Black 
Beech-Nut Gum..... 159,188 46 Draught ......-. 126,444 29 
2 Beech-Nut Coffee... 130,646 18 Parker Pen Co...... 267,497 
Beech-Nut Misc. Pens & Pencils.... 265,321 62 
7 Products ........ 33,010 64 Parker’s , a. Ink 2,176 15 
8 Beech-Nut Candy... 5, 11 Musterole Co........ 263,982 
North German Lloyd. 325,414 33 Zemo eoeessseceee 162, 238 67 
4 Auburn Auto. Co... 325,024 51 Musterole_......-: 101,744 68 
New York American. 321,586 18 —- & Sons, Hi- 
7 National Carbon Co.. SIL37R 0 qe Fa fees cccccces 263,602 
5 Eveready Prestone. 177,900 65 Hiram Walker & 
5 Raytheon Tubes.... 143,272 46 Sons Prods... .. 153,826 38 
5 Blatz Brewing Co... 320,347 54 Canadian Club... ... 109,776 34 
| Gold Dust Corp..... 319,034 Champion Spark Plug 
Silver Dust ....... 193,671 26 Co. wreenseeeees 263,518 43 
Gold Dust ........ 125363 -§ Delaware, Lackawanna 
Continental Automo & Western Coal Co. 262,710 31 
ee 317,364 58 Servel Sales Corp... 262,595 
TR eeiicincn an ae 316.943 64 Electrolux ....... 250,562 21 
Julius Kayser & Co.. 314.283 45 Servel Refrigerator 12,033 10 
General Baking Co... 308,669 29 Raladam Co. (Mar- 
Matson Line........ 306,582 17 mola) TrTTTTTT 258,453 72 
United States Tire & Charles E. Hires Co. 257,679 
ater ee aay — ~~ Cranberry 
. eee 291,491 41 xchange ....... 2 
U. = Golf Balls. 14,750 5 Falstaff Brewin Corp. er 36 
ye dlls. tare 
malene Co........ ; Tk wibesnseen 2,6 5 
inane Scavbeees 251,152 27 Ralston-Purina Co... 251,775 
OWIENE 2. se cceeee 49,725 20 Whole Wheat Cereal 160,569 24 
Italian Line........ 299,534 19 (=e 65,984 21 
Quaker State Oil Re- Purina Dog Chow. 25.222 10 
fining Co...... ese 299,405 68 Health Products Corp. 249,551 
Rumford Chemical ‘ Feen-A-Mint ...... 224,482 58 
a ~~ a: 
Powder ......... mao mks ne COU CUF 
Rumford Bakes-All. 45,689 7 EARGS cccesssces 247,605 28 
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Advertiser 
Ohio Bell Telephone 


20. 
International Harvester 


Corp. (Int'l Trucks) 
Phillips Packing Co. 
Phillips Misc. Prod. 
Phillips Soups...... 
Phillips Spaghetti. . . 
Phillips Tomato Juice 
E. Fougera & Co.... 
Pee 
Santal Midy....... 
United Air Lines... . 
United Air Lines... 
Varney Speed Lines 
Van. Camp Sea Food 
White Star Tuna. 
Chicken of the Sea 
Dn. Accongnecee 
Pacific Steamship Co. 
(Admiral Line).. 
Hamburg American 


Li 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Cc nemegrens & Potomac 
B. ¢. , 74 aa 
Clicquot Club Co.... 
Blackburn Products 

| Ea 
New York Sun...... 


Canadian National R.R. 


Schilling & Co., A... 
oo EE 
peewee senenee 
Condiments ........ 
Baking Powder..... 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. 


Listerine Antiseptic. 
Listerine Tooth Paste 
Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic 
Tooth Brush ..... 
Timken Silent Auto- 
—— eer 
Dollar Steamship Line 
Ward Baking Co.. 
Jaques Manufacturing 
Co. (K. C. Baking 
Powder) ......-.- 
California Walnut 
Growers’ Assn... . 
Worlds Dispensary 
Medical Assn. ... 
Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery. eoee 
Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription - 
Pierce’s Anuric Tab- 
DS cccancceooeves 
Pierce’s Products... 
New England Steam- 
et GEE ccsneaee 
New York, New Ha- 
ven & Hartford 
Railroad ........ 
Illinois Central Rail- 


H. 
ae s Milk ...... 
’s Ice Cream. 
Guiden: Inc., Charles 
Associated Oil Co.... 
Humble Oil & Refin- 
ay Seer 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Linage Cities 


245,322 


238,299 
153,485 


84,814 


t 
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o 
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Nh 
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133,633 


215,842 
214,780 
214,757 
102,805 

88,848 


17,138 
5,966 


213,543 


212,911 
212,538 
212,287 
211,873 
208,178 
185,304 

22,874 
207:788 
207,574 


204,310 


_ 


oan 


to 
mew oo 


ue 
NN 


New 
NAS 


Advertiser 
Bell & Co. (Bell- Ans) 
Scull Co., Wm. S.... 
oe Coffee ..... 
aa 
New York Herald 
PE  anencees 
Prudential Insurance 
. ee 


American Sugar Refin- 
Co. 


 ,. rer 
Domino Sugar ° 
Franklin Sugar .... 
Scott Paper Co...... 
French Lick Springs 
Hotel Co. eons 
Water) ; 
Crosley Radio Corp.. 
Crosley Refrigerator 
Crosley Radio ..... 
Black Flag Co....... 
Scholl Mtg. Co..... 
Scholl’s Zino Pads. 
Scholl’s Products, Dr. 
White Star Line..... 
Great Eastern Stages 
Hanes Knitting Co.. 
Philadelphia Bulletin 
Mid-Continent Petro- 
leum Corp....... 
Gorton-Pew Fisheries 
National Distillers 
Products Corp.. 
Eastern Steamship 
SPR 


Magnolia Petroleum Co. 


Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron 
_, SR 

Eno Ltd., } A 

Regensburg & Sons, E. 
(Admiration 
eae 

Union Pacific Railroad 

Drake Products Co., 
A. N.(Hem-Roids) 


International Maga- 

| NR at 
Good Housekeeping. 
Cosmopolitan ...... 
| >= 


Chewaulka Mineral 
Springs Co....... 
P — Ointment 
Kelly- “Springfield Tire 
& Rubber Co..... 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
_ eee 
Vermont Maid Syr. 
Brer Rabbit Molass. 
Kendall Refining Co. 
Folger & Co., A.. 
Cae Milwaukee, 
"Paul & Pacific 
sane” SS 
Horton’s Pilsener 
Brewing, Inc.. 
United States Lines.. 
Aluminum Cooking 
Utensils Co...... 
Pan American Petro- 
leum Corp....... 
National Tours..... 
Panama Pacific Steam- 
ship Lines....... 
Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad. 
Cio Burlington 
uiney pina tieee 
Sateen Tours. . 
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203,036 
106,759 

96,277 
202,874 
199,501 
198,878 
163,882 
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189,134 


186,923 
185,624 
184,544 
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170,533 
100,260 
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23,809 
170,210 
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167,210 
106,466 

60,744 
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166,030 
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Advertiser 
Adlerika (Co........ 
Canadian National 

Steamship Co.... 
OS eee 
Ballard & Ballard Co. 
New England Coke Co. 
Armour & Co........ 
Los Angeles Soap Co. 
Red Top Malt Co.... 
Southern Bell Tel. & 

, 2 are 
Pompeian Co........ 
Grace Lime.......... 
om. Educator Food 
ete Fisher Tobacco 

Sk Nateanadaccee 
Southern Railway.. 
Seaboard Air Line... 
COE ME. + accuses 
Mac Millan Co...... 
Los pages Steamship 


Texas & Pacific R. R. 
Abbott’s Dairies, Inc. 
Abbott’s Products. . 
Abbott’s Ice Cream 
Calotabs Co., Inc..... 
Edward Coffee Co... 
E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co... 
Du Pont Zerone.... 
Du Pont Duco Paints. 
Du Pont Cellophane 
BG Sis 2590060.0 
Fasteeth, Inc........ 
Seminole Paper Prods. 
ages © & Co., Inc., 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 
Ward Line.......... 
Great Northern R.R. 
Cope Chemical 
Canadian Pacific R.R 
Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railroad 
D & C Navigation Co. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Williams Co, J. B.. 
Cleveland, C incinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis 
i .teavdenk nen 
Albers Bros. Milling 
Carnation Oats..... 
Albers Flapjack Flour 
Dearborn Supply Co. 
(Mercolized Wax) 
Atlas Brewing Co.... 
Land O’L —_ s Cream- 
eries, In 
Land O’L ee Butter 
Land O’Lakes 


TEND csesxenes 
Mountain State Tel. & 
, eer 
Forhan Co., Inc..... 
Scheidt Brewing Co., 
pS rrr wees 


Consolidated 
Mh: ackeweneeus 
Dutch Masters Cigars 
Harvester Cigars... 
Foley & Co.......-. 
Foley” s Honey & Tar 
Compound 
Foley’s Pills....... 
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Linage Cities 


153,856 


152,798 
148,631 
147,174 
146,928 
146,793 
145,362 
144,599 


144,342 
142,580 
142,314 


141,734 


141,240 
140,845 
139,086 
138,225 
138,147 


138,068 


1 35, 909 
135,456 
87,118 
48,338 
134,596 
134,044 


133,954 


129,999 
129,564 


128,192 


127,327 
107.936 
19,391 


127,037 
126,765 
126,761 

93,775 


32,986 


123,323 


122,672 
66,467 
56,205 

122,532 


69 
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46 
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Small Town Boy 
Makes Pretty Good 


and is ripe pickin’s for that fair-sized 
company wanting a “Man Friday” ver- 
satile sales and advertising department. 


Thirty,—started ten years ago in small 
town agency on big town accounts. 
Copy, layouts, plans, footwork. 


Then,—bank advertising manager, town 
100,000, local, national advertising, di- 
rect mail,—six years of maturing. Then, 
—New York, in national media field. 


Now,—New York District Sales Man- 
ager article volume consumption, low 
cost. Jobber sales work, store sales 
work and quotas exceeded now and 
during depression. 


So,—sales, advertising, merchandising 
experiences of this small-town-boy now 
equip him to help your record and his. 
Your location is unimportant compared 
to your prospects—and mine. 


Write, please, Post Office Box 170, 
Mamaroneck, New York. 


This is the FIRST advertisement ever 
run by the writer for himself. 











help... 


Are you in need of sales, 
advertising or merchandis- 
ing help? Many good men 
advertise in these pages to 
market their services and 
experience. Perhaps you 
won't have to look farther 
than this issue for the man 
you want. 


If you experience difficulty 
in locating your man, adver- 
tise for him in Printers’ 
Inx. Likely the very man 
for the job will show him- 
self among the fine field of 





applicants your ad_ will 
attract. 
OORT ELODIE aS PTE 
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R. W. Lawrence, Secretary 
Davip Marcus, ‘Treasurer 


Chicago Office: 6 North Michigan Avenue, 
Gove Compton, Manager. 
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Gro. M. Konn, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: 915 Olive Street, 
A. D. McKinney, Manager. 
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One of the dis- 
umers’ , 
Consumers tressing features 


Doom of the current 


spasm of government-by-theory is 
the low estate into which it has cast 
economics. 

Economics used to be a study. It 
was a subject taught in ivied 
schools by kindly professors who 
devoted their spare time to playing 
chess and losing umbrellas. It was 
as respectable as botany. 

Today, it has become a modus 
operandi practiced by Congressmen. 
It has been manhandled by profes- 
sional friends of the consumer and 
mauled by Huey Long. That 
which promised to become a science 
has turned out to be an omelet. 

Alfred T. Falk, director of edu- 
cation of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, has said: 

“I think it is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that probably nine of 
ten economists of the classical, 
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orthodox school believe that adver- 
tising is a weapon of competition 
only, which does not serve to in- 
crease the aggregate volume of 
goods consumed and _ produced. 
Many of them maintain, therefore, 
that advertising simply leads con- 
sumers to buy goods for which they 
have no natural desire, in the place 
of many other things that would 
do them more good.” 

Mr. Falk spoke mildly. He might 
have said that the same sleep-dis- 
turbing notions as to advertising 
are entertained, not only by econo- 
mists who are classical and ortho- 
dox, but also by those who are non- 
classical, unorthodox, and jumpy. 

To these, advertising is worse 
than an economic mistake. It’s a 
kind of economic sin. Because it 
merely pushes the consumer around 
without increasing—and, indeed, 
even without rating—his consump- 
tion, and because it merely leads 
him from one product to another, 
advertising is anti-social. 

Let us carry the reasoning fur- 
ther. Besides advertising, there are 
other influences that lead the con- 
sumer from one product to another. 
Of these, one is superior quality. 
Hence quality must be wrong. 
Wrong, too, is better value. Wrong, 
also, is easier accessibility. And 
wrong, finally, is something whose 
elimination will call for something 
drastic. Often, that which leads 
the consumer from product to prod- 
uct is consumer taste. 

In the economists’ Utopia—al- 
though to the fellow trying to sell 
a few orders of honest goods the 
place will seem far from perfect— 
consumers, no doubt, will have to 
be abolished. 


Dr. Dan B. Brum- 
mitt, editor of 
the Christian Ad- 
wocate (Central Edition) wonders 
whether all the advertising copy 
writers of this day and age belong 
to the famous Edwards family. 

Those of our readers who are 
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up on their ecclesiastical history 
(we hope there are at least a few) 
will remember that Jonathan Ed- 
wards was that evangelist of an- 
other day who could preach about 
“sinners in the hands of an angry 
God” until his hearers imagined 
that they could feel the hot breath 
of hell on their very faces. 

Dr. Brummitt never did have any 
use for hell-fire evangelists in the 
church. If their ministrations had 
been the only force impelling him 
toward better things in his youth, 
“getting religion” would still be an 
unknown experience to him and the 
Methodist Episcopal church would 
have lost an able editor. 

It is not strange, therefore, that 
he should feel a temperamental 
aversion toward hell-fire advertis- 
ing copy which tries to scare peo- 
ple up to the mourners’ bench and 
thus gain a possible avenue of 
escape from the wrath to come. 
(Hell-fire advertising copy, by the 
way, is a forceful term which we 
would not have had the courage to 
use if Editor Brummitt hadn’t used 
it first. But if the Christian Ad- 
vocate can refer to hell-fire, why 
can’t Printers’ INK?) 

Hence, being a friend of adver- 
tisers, he would like to tell them 
not to use fear as a persuader of 
pocketbooks. He regards this as 
being as poor tactics now “as when 
revivalists tried to make sinners 
imagine themselves hair-hung and 
wind-shaken over the yawning pit 
of perdition.” 

He would even like to have 
Printers’ INK do something about 
it—to persuade advertisers to quit 
giving imitations of evangelistic 
Jonathan Edwards and Cotton 
Mather. 

“If somebody doesn’t,” he says, 
“advertising is headed for a bigger 
bump than the Tugwell Bill could 
give it.” 

His warning seems to be fairly 
reasonable at that. For if the 
evangelists cannot scare people into 
the Kingdom of Heaven, how 
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can copy writers expect to scare 
them into swapping one brand for. 
another ? 

We hope his words will be as 
seed sowed upon good ground. 





Future for _~ ——— it 

oiten is said that 
Contact Men iat which they 
know but do not print must be 
far more interesting than that 
which they put into type. 

It is said of us that we are ware- 
houses of heterogeneous knowledge, 
each of us as full of facts as the 
World Almanac. 

Well, sir, you’d be surprised. lf 
we could remember a tenth of the 
miscellaneous information that, in 
the form of publicity releases, 
crosses our desks enroute to our 
waste baskets, we could proofread 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. As 
it is, we do absorb some. 

For example, although we are a 
journal for advertisers, we're 
pretty well up on agriculture, in- 
cluding animal husbandry, bee 
keeping, dairying, poultry raising, 
cheese making, concrete mixing, 
fertilizing, and budding. 

For our agricultural erudition we 
are indebted to a number of 
sources, but most directly and most 
imminently to the active and ar- 
ticulate L. R. Simons, whose press 
releases emanate, authoritatively 
from “the New York State Col- 
leges of Agriculture and Home 
Economics in co-operation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Co-operative Extension, Acts of 
May 8 and June 30, 1914.” Thus, 
you see, Mr. Simons’ releases are 
not merely official. They’re also 
legal. 

From Mr. Simons comes the 
latest low-down on the rabbit-and- 
mouse-in-the-orchard situation. 
Here is a matter that recently has 
claimed the attention of W. J. 
Hamilton, Jr., of the department of 
zoology at Cornell: and Mr. Hamil- 
ton, so Mr. Simons’ communique 
reveals, having given the subject 
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careful thought, having looked at it 
from all sides and even from under- 
neath, delivered a speech at Cor- 
nell in which he came out flat- 
footed for Dame Nature. 

The puny works of man, the 
trapping, the poisoning, the erect- 
ing of mechanical barriers—these 
are effective only sporadically. To 
restrain the mouse-and-rabbit pop- 
ulation, so Mr. Hamilton seemed to 
feel, the most effective measure is 
the encouragement of mouse-and- 
rabbit enemies. “He,” reports Mr. 
Simons, meaning Mr. Hamilton, 
“particularly urged fruit growers 
to befriend skunks and weasels.” 

We have helped Mr. Simons to 
add to the sum of human wisdom. 
In addition, we are transmitting 
something of interest, we believe, 
to those advertising men who, hav- 
ing read Schlink and Rorty and 
certain parts of Tugwell, look for- 
ward to an enforced retirement to 
the land. 

They may as well know now as 
later that modern farming makes 
strange bedfellows. 





General Johnson 
used to be about 
the touchiest in- 
dividual alive when anybody dared 
to lift up even his little finger 
against the NRA. 

But now he comes out and in- 
vites business men to make a pil- 
grimage to Washington between 
March 5 and 8 and do their best to 
make the various codes look like 
a choice assortment of sieves. 

In other words, he wants criti- 
cisms and suggestions galore. He 
says he hopes thereby to get some 
material with which can be cor- 
rected some of the many admitted 
mistakes of the code makers. 

Strange as it may seem, the Gen- 
eral probably means exactly what 
he says. Usually critics of the Ad- 
ministration have been called propa- 
gandists, mossbacks, Wall Street 
minions or haters of the poor. But 
this particular request for criticism 


Criticism 
Invited 
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is said to come directly from the 
President. 

Business men would do well, 
therefore, to take the invitation at 
its face value and be in Washing- 
ton next Monday prepared to do 
plenty of constructive sharpshoot- 
ing. Getting the most out of the 
codes is a duty they owe to them- 
selves. And if they do not raise 
their voices lustily, now that they 
have the chance, they will be in a 
very poor light later when and if 
they complain about something be- 
ing wrong with the codes. 

Plenty of criticism, pungent and 
not carping, presented during the 
next week, is pretty sure to pay 
handsome dividends. 





Who could be 
other than pro- 
foundly impressed 
by the stately funeral service for 
King Albert which was broadcast 
from Brussels last Thursday ? 

Having a radio set pour forth 
that event for three hours was a 
memorable experience. It made one 
not only reflect upon the fleeting 
nature of this life but marvel at 
the triumph of science which trans- 
mitted the story across the ocean 
into a miniature bedside set. 

But not the least of the wonders 
was the work of the two an- 
nouncers. 

They did not give their names. 
They said nothing about the dis- 
comforts, if any, they were under- 
going. They apparently had had 
their breakfast and lunch. 

In dignified, correct French and 
English they said just enough to 
give their world-wide audience a 
reasonably accurate picture of what 
was going on. 

Much of their talk was in whis- 
pers even while the procession was 
on the march. 

These unidentified announcers 
seemed to realize that the big event 
of the day was King Albert's 
funeral, 

We shall not extend the picture. 


Two Great 
Announcers 
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The April issue of 


carries more 
advertising than any 
April issue in our 
history. Its net 
revenue exceeds any 
issue we have 
ever published 


= 
z The Parents’ Magazine 
2 





HE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 

is the only magazine 
in America showing a 
gain in Advertising Rev- 
enue for each of the past 
seven years. Its circula- 
tion is rapidly approach- 
ing a third of a million. 


Tie Parents: Macéazine 


114 EAST THIRTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 

















The Little Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 





UGAR and flies! The School- 

master recalls the familiar adage 
about them as he glances at this 
Junket coupon. To adjure the 
reader with “Do it Now!” “Sign 
this coupon” and “Don’t delay!” 
was once thought to be good psy- 
chology but such vigorous admon- 
ishments have now about outlived 
their usefulness. They still persist 
in radio advertising, but that is a 
younger industry. Time will effect 
the change there, as it has in the 
older types of advertising. 

The tiny folk who suggest the 
application of pencil and scissors to 


Incorporated, sends the Schoolmas- 
ter a melancholy letter he has just 
received from The Hostetter Com- 
pany. Mr. O’Shaughnessy recently 
wrote for a copy of the company’s 
almanac and received the following 
reply: 

We are in receipt of your request 
for a copy of our 1934 Almanac. It 
is with deep regret, that we advise 
you, due to adverse business condi- 
tions, we were unable to publish our 
Almanac for 1934. 

One of the principal reasons 
against publishing the Almanac was 
the proposed Tugwell Bill, intro- 








Send 





The Junket Folks, Dept. 12, Little Falls, N. Y. (In Canada ad- 


dressToronto, Ont.). I enclose 3c to cover mailing. Send me Trial 
Package of Junket Powder ‘ «evseeeeee (flavor) | 
. and 51 Recipes for Junket Desserts and Ice Creams. 










junket is the first and only 
Jood of its kind so far granted 
this famous seal. 


cipes! | 


Address 
Address 








the Junket coupon are doing a suc- 
cessful job for their employer. It 
is much easier to accept their in- 
vitation than it is to obey an ad- 
vertiser’s mandate to sit down this 
minute, while in the white heat of 
enthusiasm, and return this highly 
important coupon at once. 

man’s business is much more 
important to him than it can pos- 
sibly be to anyone else. He can’t 
compel any of his wished-for cus- 
tomers to do what he wants them 
to do. He can create a desire, but 
too strenuous pleading will be re- 
garded with suspicion. 

. . . 


James O’Shaughnessy, vice- 
president, of Outdoor Advertising 
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duced by Senator Copeland, in the 
United States Senate at Washington. 
This Bill, if it became a law, would 
almost make it a crime to publish 
an Almanac such as we published in 
1933. Mr. Wharton of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
in a radio broadcast, that if the Tug- 
well Bill was passed, medicinal Al- 
manacs would be a thing of the past. 
Since we were unable to print our 
own Almanac and not wishing to 
disappoint our many friends, who 
requested the 1934, we are sending 
you herewith, a copy of a very ex- 
cellent Almanac published for the 
year 1934, which we wish you to 
accept with our compliments. 


Since the letter has been printed 
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on a duplicating machine the 
Schoolmaster imagines that the 
company has been receiving a num- 
ber of requests and decided upon 
a form letter in reply. 

Regardless of the merits of the 
company’s product the Schoolmas- 
ter feels a deep twinge of regret at 
the passing of such a famous 
American institution. He remem- 
bers days spent on a farm in his 
boyhood when the almanac and the 
mail-order catalog were, next to 
the Bible, the two pieces of litera- 
ture most frequently referred to. 
Therefore. it is with the proper 
feelings of regret that he. records 
the passing of still one more tradi- 
tion from the field of advertising. 

e * e 


From England comes a stirring 
news tidbit that should have broad, 
international significance. A plan 
to curb house-to-house salesmen 
has just been announced by an or- 
ganization quaintly known as the 
Householders’ Aid Society, Ltd. 

The method by which the So- 
ciety proposes to exterminate the 
English equivalent of the Fuller 
Brush Man is simple. Members will 
be supplied with metal badges bear- 
ing the legend, “H. A. S., Ltd., No 
canvassers, salesmen, interviewers, 
hawkers, or circulars,”—the notice 
to be posted on members’ doors. 

In time, it is hoped, the symbol 
will acquire the connotation of defi- 
nite refusal. But while the can- 
vassers are being educated, mem- 
bers will merely hand out cards 
outlining the objects of the H. A. S. 

It somewhat puzzles the School- 
master as he tries to contemplate 
the plight of the unfortunate sales- 
man who has just been made the 
unwitting recipient of a card. No 
dearth of sympathy will he en- 
counter. On the contrary, he will 
read that it is not with him, but 
with his employer, that the society 
has its quarrel. He will learn that 
the H. A. S. is his arch-protector, 
dedicated to the alleviation of con- 
ditions under which house-to-house 
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TO AGENCIES AND THEIR 





CONSULTING AND 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 


AnalysesMade Formulas Developed 
New Uses Fresh Appeals 
Research Investigations and 
Clinical Testing of Medicines 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Drugs Proprietary 
Medicines 
Essential Oils 
Special Formulas 
Insecticides 









Foods 

Toilet Preparations 
Flavoring Extracts 
Beverages 


SEIL, PUTT & RUSBY, INC 
16 East 34th St., N. Y. City—AShland 44343 

















Are you looking for a versatile 


J ypegrapher 


One recognized in the design- 
ing of Fine Printing, capable of 
supervising production, desires 
position with a printer wishing 
to establish prestige. P.I.Box20 
































MORE BUSINESS at less cost 


Can surely be had by an intelligent use of Direct 
Mail—letters, folders, catalogs, etc. POSTAGE & 
THE MAILBAG is a monthly business magazine 
for everyone who has anything to do with sales. 
Send $1.00—one year, 12 copies—for this maga- 
zine of business ideas. $2.00 returned to you at 
end of year if you are not 100% satisfied. 


POSTAGE & THE MAILBAG noe Yer. Cir, 





Bam, CENCIES. 


collection of the 
es examples of 
retail advertising. 
Valuable samples of 
copy, typography 
and layout ideas. 
Write to Dept. F 
Free Copy 


Sor 





RETAIL REPORTING BUREAJ 
Meyer Both Company 
71 W. 35th St. New York 





TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
LONDON. Eng 












GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 
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A Short Short Story 


—and one that’s 
right to the point 


TES years ago I started my career in 
publishing and advertising, with the 

El Paso Times, selling classified ads 
and writing sports reviews. 

Returning east six months later I 
held a similar post with the New York 
Times. A year and a half later I 
transferred, at a higher salary, to The 
Herald Tribune, and sold display ad- 
vertising. Then McGraw-Hill offered 
me something so interesting that I took 
up my position there as Research and 
Promotion manager of one of the com- 
pany’s most important groups. Four 
years later, after having attained the 
rating of McGraw-Hill’s youngest ad- 
vertising sales (division) manager—I 
left, to go into business on my own. 

My publication, a sports magazine, 
_— ed to 14,500 circulation in the sec- 

and third years of the depression. 
Compheneby frozen assets, largely in the 
form of uncollectable accounts receivable 
made it advisable to cease publishing 
about a year ago. Since then I have 
been writing for magazines and news- 
papers. I am a department editor of 
the country’s outstanding society— 
sports, fifty-cents-per- copy, magazine. 





My forte, however, is in the business | 


end of publishing and advertising, and 


I want to return to it now. I seek a | 
connection where industry, honesty and | 


creative ability go hand in hand with 
opportunity and a modest salary. My 
industry should be apparent from the 
above brief history; my honesty, per- 
haps, because I mention names of past 
employers—also perhaps because I am 
not rich! My creative ability is a mat- 
ter of record—also witness the fact I 
have two sons. 

Married, 30 years old, homely and 
sober. The fortunate possession of an 
excellent social and sports background 
may also be an asset. If interested, 
oe ae write. Address “E,” Box 176, 
*rinters’ Ink. 
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workers are said to labor, and con- 
secrated to the goal of getting 
every salesman on a salaried basis. 

Assuredly as he moves on to the 
next door bell, our canvasser will 
unloose an appropriate oath. But 
this is not the moral of the tale. 
The point is plainly that New-Deal 
America, its vaunted reversal of 
caveat emptor to the contrary not- 
withstanding, is still behind a 
Britain where the very portals 
blaze with the warning, “Let the 
seller beware!” 


Round-table meetings, to be suc- 
cessful, usually have to be “planted” 
so that worth-while questions will 
be asked and adequately answered. 
It is the exception, among those 
attended by the Schoolmaster, to 
find them adjourning at the sched- 
uled time. 

They are growing in popularity 
and an incentive might be given to 
the movement by describing one 
held recently by the Sales Execu- 
tives Club of New York. This was 
given somewhat of a new twist by 
promoting it as an “Ask Me An- 
other” luncheon. 

Members and guests each sub- 
mitted a question which, read by 
the chairman, was assigned, on 
alternate questions, to one of the 
five members of the two teams 
which sat on either side of him. 
One minute was allowed for each 
answer and, in all, more than 
thirty questions were answered. 
The meeting closed with the audi- 
ence voting which team did the 
best job. 

The questions were broad in 
their range of subjects. A. C. 
Monagle, vice-president of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., in answer to one 
query said that a manufacturer was 
not justified in offering discrimi- 
nating prices to a chain. It was 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. 


Minimum order five 


lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. Classified ads payable in advance. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAIL ORDER business wanted. Will 
pay cash if suited. Send full details in- 
cluding cost and sample of product. His- 
tory, ad experience and cost of replies 
essential. Box 2, Newton, Mass. 








Cover all Chicago Advertising Agencies, 
Advertisers, solvent printers and the a 
trade with a $1 minimum three line classi- 
fied ad. Free sample copy on request. THE 
FONT, 417 North State Street, Chicago. 





FASHION PROMOTION 
I can increase sales for any good prod- 
uct at small cost through national 
sales promotion in retail stores or 
wholesale markets. Box 693, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 





PRINTER-OPERATOR 

Seeks Interest in Plant 
Or will install Linotype in office or city 
1 town requiring trade composition 
plant. Years of experience; financially 
capable. Write fully to PRINTER- 
OPERATOR, c/o The Ralph L. Dom- 
brower Co., Inc., 210 East Franklin St., 
Richmond, Virginia. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Printers’ Plans for making money and 
keeping busy. 40 of them for $1.00 pre- 
paid. Also 50 Mail Order Plans $1.00. As- 
sociated Management, Recovery Division, 
1700F Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








HELP WANTED 


Sales Promoter, Male or Female, for 
Press Clipping Bureau. Aggressive, 
hardworking, ambitious, persevering. 
Give references, background, past accom- 
plishments, experience, present connec- 
tions. Splendid opportunity for right 
party. Drawing account plus cumulative 
commission. Box 695, Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


SEASONED ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
Manager of large N. Y. copy, plan, art, 
and contact dept. I have written and cre- 
ated over $2,000,000 worth of successful 
copy and plans. Age 35. Box 691, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Fully capable, reliable worker, long ex- 
perience solicitor and branch office man- 
ager with general and class magazines, 
different trade and directory mediums, 
available for publisher needing Al New 
York representative. Best credentials; 
strict confidence. Box 696, Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising Writer and plan man, 35. 
Broad, diversified experience for agency, 
printer, manufacturer. Knows consumer, 
trade advertising, direct mail, sales pro- 
motion. Available New York. Reasonable. 
Box 692, Printers’ Ink. 


University Man... Christian . . . Age 
28. Lord & Thomas. . . production, then 
copy. Scovill Mfg. . . . Asst. Adv. Mgr., 
copy, & layout. Wm. H. Rankin . . . Pro- 
duction, copy, research. Available at 
small salary. Box 697, Printers’ Ink. 


SEASONED ADVERTISING MAN 
10 years’ experience in all phases with 
unusual sales background. Splendid plan, 
copy, layout and production record. Em- 
ployed now. Single, Christian, 32. Best 
refs. Go anywhere. Salary open. Box 
694, Printers’ Ink. 














Trade Association Executive—Experi- 
enced in organization, publicity, cost ac- 
counting, trade promotion. Knowledge 
u.R Code administration. National 
references. College. Married, 38. “‘Asso- 
ciation Executive,” P. O. Box 625, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


PUBLICITY MAN. Ten years’ experi- 
ence. Ideas that help copywriters. Plans 
any contact man can sell. Never exceed a 
budget. Publicity that sells. City and 
small town viewpoint. National contacts 
newspapers, magazines, syndicates. Good 
stunt record, can also do financial pub- 
licity. Recent auto, radio, financial suc- 
cessful work. Agency, factory and pub- 
licity bureau experience. Excellent record 
references, background, connections. Head 
a department or assist. Write material 
and place it. Know lists and distribution. 
Past income from four to thirty thou- 
sand, under 40. Interview New York or 
Chicago. Now employed. Good reason 
for wanting to change. Box 698, 
Printers’ Ink. 














_ CAUTION 


Applicants for positions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrapping and fastening 
any samples of work addressed to us for 
forwarding. 


Advertisers receiving quantities of sam- 
ples from numerous applicants, are also 
urged to exercise every possible care in 
handling and returning promptly all sam- 
ples entrusted to them. 
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his opinion that there should be 
equality of opportunity with the 
same price available to the jobber 
as to the chain. 

Paul Ryan, sales promotion man- 
ager of Shell Petroleum, sees bet- 
ter business as a consequence of 
NRA codes. The third and last 
quarter for his company showed 
more progress than was recorded 
for any quarter during the last 
seven years. 

I. S. Randall, sales promotion 
manager of the Frosted Food Sales 
Corporation, answered that the 
salesman who asks for a code be- 
littles himself. Good salesmen hope 
to become junior executives and, 


— 


Manning Heads Air 
Conditioning Unit 

The American Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, New York, has 
organized a special air conditioning divi- 
sion to aid its subsidiaries in co-ordinat- 
ing their work in the air conditioning 
field. Fowler Manning has been ap- 
pointed director. 

He formerly was president of L. C. 
Smith and Corona Typewriters, Inc. 
Previously he was director of sales for 
both the Hoover Company and the Dia- 
mond Match Company. 

Associated with him in the new divi- 
sion will be George R. Atherton, who 
has been assistant general sales manager 
for the American Radiator Company and 
Frank B. Stubbs who has been in charge 
of the Bureau of Air Conditioning 
maintained by the company. 

. . . 


Wisconsin Group Elects 


R. D. Sanche, of the Wausau Record- 
Herald, has been re-elected president of 
the advertising managers group of the 
Wisconsin Daily Newspaper League. 
Other officers elected are Ralph Gee, 
Appleton Post-Crescent, vice-president, 
and H. L. Davis, Appleton Post-Cres- 
cent, secretary-treasurer. 

. ° o 


Will Advertise New Product 


The Stran-Steel Corporation, Detroit, 
manufacturer of a new type of steel 
framing to which collateral materials 
can be nailed, has appointed Brooke, 
Smith & French, Inc., of that city, to 
handle an advertisin campaign on the 
product, which is male in standard sizes 
and sold like lumber. 

2 e 


Directs F.A.A. Program 

G. Prather Knapp, director of banking 
publications for Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany, has been appointed chairman of 
the pregram committee for the conven- 


tion of the Financial {cvartionrs Associa-" 


tion, to be held at Buffalo, N. Y., next 
September. 
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in his opinion, few good salesmen 
can be developed among those who 
hope to accomplish the right to 
that title if they expect to work 
restricted hours. 

These incidents, reported by the 
Schoolmaster, merely give an out- 
line of the informative value of 
the meeting to those attending it. 
Every question was spontaneous 
and the audience was impressed 
with the ability of the speakers to 
supply, with few exceptions, an- 
swers that were generally adequate. 

Other clubs might find it a 
stimulus to attendance to follow 
through on this adaptation of the 
round-table type of meeting. 


oe 


Railroads Urged to Join 
Government in Campaign 


This year has been designated by 
Secretary Ickes of the Department of 
the Interior as National Park Year. The 
idea was suggested to him by Joseph H. 
Finn, vice-president of Reincke-Ellis- 
Younggreen & Finn. Mr. Finn has 
urged upon Western railway executives 
that they co-ordinate their advertising 
this year with the Government’s cam- 
paign. 

A series of thirteen weekly broadcast- 
ing programs to stimulate travel to the 
parks will start this week. In addition 
to these chain p pecarame it is expected 
that many. pendent stations will 
participate in “the park promotion. 

. . 


McKim Agency Appointments 
Bm &. Longmore, for several years 
account executive with A. McKim, 
Ltd., Canadian advertising agency, has 
been appointed manager of its London, 
England, office. W. T. Brace, present 
manager of that office, has been ap- 
pointed a director of the company and 
will return to Canada early in May. 
W. J. McKay, account executive, has 
been oppo pointed manager of the Halifax 
office. e succeeds H. R. MacDougall, 
who becomes an account executive in 
the Montreal office. 
eee 


Joins “Miniature Camera” 


Lelord Kordel has been appointed pub- 
lishing director of The Miniature 
Camera, New York. He was formerly 
with Cheese Merchandising on the 
Pacific Coast and also formerly was 
vice-president of John W. Ackroyd and 
Associates, Los Angeles. 

o . 7 


Gets Beer Account 


The Dr. Miller Company, York, 
Nebr., has appointed the Russell C. 
Comer_ Advertising Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., to handle the advertising of 
its beer. ‘Newspaper, outdoor and radio 
advertising will be used. 





« 
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IT’S A GOOD « « 
TRICK IF YOU 
« « CAN DO IT! 


> aon your business without ad- 


vertising is like trying to run an automobile without 
gasoline. It’s a good trick, if you can do it! Especially, 
up the long grade to profits, when competitors are 


using high-powered, super-selling advertising literature. 


SG. easy for business to coast down hill. 


If you are tired of coasting and want to start climbing, 
then you will be interested in the effective, powerful 
selling literature we can help you prepare. BOOK- 


LETS..CATALOGS ..FOLDERS.. 
BROADSIDES any or all of these are a big help 


toward keeping old accounts and bringing in new ones. 


MEdallion 3 - 3500 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., at 34th ST, NEW YORK 
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